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Archbishop Dowling School, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. V. Vanderbilt, architect Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Wash.; Wolf & Phillips, architects 


Build Better, Safer Schools with 


Architectural Conerete 


These photos show the possibilities architectural 
concrete offers the architect in designing schools 
of any size or type. This versatile structural mate- 
Frayser High School, Frayser, Tenn.; Anker F. Hansen, architect rial has great strength, provides maximum pro- 
tection for students and teachers against violent 


storms, quakes, explosions, atomic blasts and fire. 


Architectural concrete also offers architects 
greater freedom in translating the ideas and wishes 
of school board members, teachers and parents 
into functional and attractive structures, combin- 


ing beauty with overall durability and economy. 


Schools in architectural concrete are moderate 
in first cost, require little maintenance and give 


years of long service. Result: low annual cost. 


For more information on architectural concrete 
schools, write for a free copy of “Concrete in 


Schools,” distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work. 


South Downs Elementary School, Baton Rouge, La.; Bodman& Murrell, architects 


Valley Station High School, Valley Station, Ky. Fred J. Hartstern, architect Ocean View School, Ocean View, Va. Vernon A. Moore Associates, architects 
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Organizing for Legislative Action 


The electorate has determined who will govern its 
affairs at Springfield and at Washington. How those 
who have been chosen will legislate and administer will 
depend greatly upon their knowle ~dge of public needs 
and expressed public desires. Here the electorate has a 
continuing responsibility. 

Members of the teaching profession have a peculiar 
and special responsibility in this respect. They must 
know school needs, first of all. Second, they must know 
the programs recommended by the profession as related 
to such needs. Third, they must be in position to inform 
the public and its representatives in government, in 
order to gain support for the total program. 

To implement this process the Illinois Education 
Association has long since, and in detail, advised the 
governor, the School Problems Commission, the pension 
laws commission, the state budgetary commission, and 
other official groups and persons regarding state finance 
and revenue needs as related to the IEA program. It 
has advised and will continue to advise by direct com- 
munication, thousands of IEA leaders—including divi- 
sion, section, and local association presidents and schoo! 
administrators—as to details and procedures of the 
developing program. 

These leaders have a definite responsibility to their 
colleagues and members. They are in a position to in- 
form and guide others. If all members of the association 
read ILiivots Epucation, the journal of the association 
and give opportunity to these leaders to keep them 
informed—in staff and local meetings, workshops, con- 
ferences, etc.—they will be able to act intelligently and 
effectively with the public and its legislators. 

Furthermore, the Illinois Education Association main- 
with three dozen 

professional) in 


tains constant and direct contact 
statewide organizations (lay and 
monthly meetings of the Advisory Committee on Edu 
cation in Illinois, representing one and a half million 
members, and more directly and intimately with the 
Joint Committee of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
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Illinois Association of School Boards, and 


in monthly planning and action meetings 


Teachers, 
the IEA, . 
The Joint Committee is sponsoring meetings of the 
Schools Legislative representing 19 
organizations interested 
educational legislation will be 


Action Council, 
in education, wherein a con 
ference program on 
endorsed. 

As heretofore, the IEA will maintain direct contacts 
with the legislators via mail, personal visits, committee 


IEA repre 


sentatives are always present during legislative sessions 


hearings, conferences, etc. Three or more 
Others are 
tation of the program. Legislative progress is reported 
in detail to the leaders mentioned previously. They, in 
turn, should be expected to inform their colleagues 

To what extent is the IEA “lobby” effective? Generally 
speaking, it is as effective as the effort 
Responsible legislators say 


‘alled in on occasion for further implemen- 


“grass roots” 
described above is effective 
that it is the most factual, constructive, 
“lobby” at Springfield. The IEA believes, however, that 
it could be much more effective if each and every IEA 


and effective 


member assumes and fulfills his own responsibilities as 
outlined 

The legislative program must be promoted and ad- 
vanced as a whole. It is fallacy to assume that one is 
doing his bit by pushing for 
welfare, for example. That item may not be 
except that many others become law—particularly if 


state financing is involved. Proper state financing in 


“a single item” in teacher 


nacted 


general requires constructive action on state revenues 


A part is a parcel of the whole, and the whole consists 
of many parts. Hence there is the on-going necessity of 
professional study, action at all 
levels relative to all matters involved—locally inter 
behalf of public and 


a truly 


understanding, and 


preted and locally promoted—in 
legislative support. Such procedures constitute 
effective and constructive “lobby 

—Irvinc F. Pearson, executive secretary, Illinois Educa 


tion Association. 





Teche Spaak Up 


An Answer to Miss Degan 
Dear Mrs. Richard: 

“Before we dive into the present science 
flurry, let us stop and think.” (See “Teach- 
ers Speak Up,” October, 1958.) Why 
has the emphasis been so changed as to de- 
mand a new, sharp, critical look at our 
educational program? Why has science 
suddenly become so important? 

When I was a student in high school, 
we had only lately passed from the horse 
and buggy stage to the automobile. I can 
remember when we had no family auto 
at our home. Our first “Model T” cost $360. 
It had no starter, and it was very difficult 
to crank. 

Let us take a long look at the world 
around us and see how it has changed. I 
have passed through the days of the bi- 
plane, radio, television, rural electrifica- 
tion, radar, sonar, submarine, and guided 
missile. I have seen the demise of the 
street car, the fast passenger train, the 
dirigible, the fighter plane, and the ice 
box. When I read a newspaper today, | 
find topics on satellites, moon rockets, 
space travel, atomic energy, and the need 
for people to understand these things. 
Little did I guess, when I was a high- 
school student, that chemists would syn- 
thesize more than 100,000 products from 
coal tar, and that current magazines would 
feature advertising of synthetic fibers, 
synthetic building materials, resins, petro- 
chemicals, and new pharmaceuticals. 
Though now in the prime of life, I didn’t 
even know that science would allow me 
to live so long. . . . 

I believe that science has not suddenly 
become so important. It has been im- 
portant all along but has been neglected 
during the past 40 or 50 years, and we 
have only been alerted to our shortcomings. 

The new critical look at our educational 
program is not for the prime purpose of 
developing scientists A engineers, who 
are admittedly in very short supply, but 
for the purpose of preparing our students 
for the responsibilities of citizenship in 
a technical society. True, our curriculum 
has changed since the days of the horse 
and buggy but not nearly so much as has 
our environment. If we do our job, we must 
prepare our students to meet these chal- 
lenges of our complex society. There is 
so much more for our students to learn. 
We should remember that they must con- 
tinue where we leave off. 

The impact of science on our society 
has been staggering. It may be possible 
for a person to limp through life’s strug- 
gles with little or no knowledge of the 
technical aspects of society, but he can 
not possibly be an intelligent citizen 
capable of assessing the problems that 
face him without some background of 
fundamental science information. Industry, 
agriculture, foreign relations, domestic 
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issues, and social problems have their be- 
ginnings in an atmosphere of pure science, 
and those who solve them must be well 
grounded in those fundamentals. . . . No 
matter the problem—whether it involves 
war or peace, bookkeeping or salesman- 
ship, sewage disposal or street cleaning— 
science has earned its place in the solu- 
tion. 

We have reached a place where science 
can not be ignored in the high-school pro- 
gram, no matter what field the individual 
chooses as his life work. . . . Science must 
be a part of the terminal-student philoso- 
phy, and a part of the college-student 
preparation. 

Technology, a product of science, is 
now a part of our cultural environment. A 
student who is not given some basic 


knowledge in his preparaton for life is 
definitely being shortchanged by his high- 
school educational program. 

—Ben O. Propeck, president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers; chemistry 


High 


teacher, East 


School. 


Let's Build Self-Confidence 


Dear Editor: 

In many instances we, as parents, struc- 
ture our children for failure. We do not 
build the self-confidence that is necessary 
for them to function properly in an aca- 
demic situation; subsequently we lead them 
to take the “easy way out.” Our be- 
haviorisms represent a trend to cushion 
the child and help him through the rough 
spots in school and in life. 

When little Johnny comes home from 
school the first day, we ask him how he 
likes school, when we should say we know 
he had a wonderful time and made a lot 
of interesting friends. We give him the 
alternative of disliking school. 

We should not create illusions of 
achievement for the child, but we should 
approach the school situation positively 
and encourage him to try. Failure is not 
the end of the world; it may serve a use- 
ful purpose in course selection and adjust- 
ment or readjustment. 

Let us, as teachers and parents, teach 
the child the real meaning of school: that 
it is the child’s second home, and through 
it comes meaningfulness—skills and_ tools 
necessary to live successfully in a highly 
competitive society. If we approach the 
school program as a means to an end, we 
should be more successful in developing 
teachableness of the student. 

Today, with so much emphasis on the 
sciences and related areas, we predispose 
the child to failure. Many students are 
having difficulty in mathematics. Parents 
often talk about how difficult mathematics 
is, and chemistry and physics. How many 
times have we heard parents remark that 
for them grammar was difficult or that they 
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were poor in math? The idea becomes 
instilled in the student’s mind, and he be- 
comes apprehensive toward mathematics, 
abstractions, and the sciences. He takes 
the “easy way out.” 

We need to minimize the possibility of 
failure and emphasize a positive attitude. 
We should strive to structure a permissive 
atmosphere—one of the child’s needs, not 
ours. 

Whenever possible parents should strive 
to develop self-confidence in the child and 
take an active interest in his course selec- 
tions and aspirations. With proper guid- 
ance—not only from the school, but also 
from the home—perhaps we can turn out 
as many engineers and scientists as any 
other country. 

—Ricnarp Qvatts, teacher and audio- 
visual director, Herrin Township High 
School. 


We Choose Our Restraints 


Dear Editor: 

Do you feel, too, that teachers should 
be allowed to live their own lives, to 
carry on their own activities without re- 
straint because of school position? 

Certainly none of us want written 
statements in our contracts to the effect 
that we must wear certain types of cloth- 
ing, or that we must attend only certain 
kinds of socials or entertainments. But 
regardless of how much we resent being 
watched, or resent being told how to con- 
duct our lives, the very fact that we choose 
the teaching profession means that we 
choose, or should choose, certain restraints 
—because our sphere of influence is so 
much greater than that of many other 
professions and occupations. And many of 
these other professions and occupations 
have restraints, too—such as men clerks in 
better clothing stores having to wear 
coats and ties the year round, and women 
clerks have to wear three-quarter-length 
sleeves and hose even in the summer. 

We highly respect our ministers who, 
when choosing their profession, willingly 
accept the restraints that keep them from 
rude entertainments and vulgarity, from 
liquor, from the enslaving habit of tobacco, 
from the wearing of inappropriate clothing, 
etc. Yet, no doubt teachers have greater 
influence on children than do ministers, for 
teachers work closer to and longer with 
them. 

We need to command the respect of 
parents who have no opportunity to choose 
the teacher for their child. Parents have 
remarked that certain teachers were good 
at teaching subject matter, but their lives 
were not good influences upon their chil- 
dren. Teachers must not desire such effects. 

Why not make our own choices and wil- 
lingly accept certain restraints when we 
choose the teaching profession? Then these 
restraints will not be a drudgery to us. 
They will be a chosen part of our lives, a 
part that brings pleasure and satisfaction 
to us instead of resentment. Then parents 
and children will be proud that we are the 
teachers. We, too, will be proud that we 
are the teachers, and we will consider it a 
privilege, rather than a restraint, to be 
able to so greatly influence children and 
to live exemplary lives. . . . 

—Mrs. Ruts R. Boxe t, elementary teach- 
er, Garfield School, Decatur. 
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OUR COVER this month features new 
techniques in teaching modern foreign 
languages. In the top photo, Pauline 
Changnon of the University of Illinois 
laboratory high school in Urbana demon- 
strates the use of the tape recorder 
which teaches her fourth-year French 
class by “remote control” while she is 
free to conduct a third-year French class 
in another room. Taped material pre- 
pared for students working “on their own” 
includes French history, customs, and liter- 
ature. The photo is by the University 
of Illinois. The story is on page 138. 

” 

BOTTOM PHOTO shows a corner of the 
language laboratory at Lake Forest High 
School, where students use records and 
tape recorders for aural-oral practice. 
The boy at right is brushing up on his 
oral reading with the help of the tape re- 
corder; the girls at left are translating 
from recordings being played in the center 
control booth. Separate sound systems 
and headphones make possible the simul- 
taneous use of several records. The photo 
is by Joe Bennett of Lake Forest. For the 
story, turn to page 136. 

a 


MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ITEMS in the 
IEA program are discussed in a four- 
page article beginning on page 153. Study 
them, support them, help make them law 
in 1959. 

INCOME TAXES are discussed in this 
month’s study unit, beginning on page 
149. A staff member of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association explains some of the 
reasons why Illinois needs these new 
sources of revenue, and why you, as teach- 
ers, should get busy now to help create 
a favorable public and legislative climate 
for consideration of them. 

” 

PUBLIC RELATIONS is also in the 
spotlight this month. To get some pointers 
on pepping up your school public relations 
program, read the article on page 159. For 
a real PR success story, turn to page 157. 
A survey of the kinds of eal pictures 
newspapers use is discussed on page 160. 
Even the parents get into the publicity 
act, in a “Here’s an Idea” item on page 162 

a 

RUSSIAN EDUCATION has captured 
the imaginations of most of us during the 
past months. For some observations about 
Soviet educational philosophy and control, 
you should read excerpts from speeches 
by US officials Derthick and Caldwell, on 
pages 142 and 143. A photographic in- 
sight into Russian schools, provided by the 
camera of M. L. Miller of ISNU, is on 
pages 144 and 145. 


—The Editor 
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—Photo by Joe Bennett, Lake Forest 


Students in booths at left are listening to foreign language recordings; the two boys in end booths are practicing oral reading on tape recorders 


Reading and listening skills in modern languages are taught more effectively at Lake Forest High School in a 


By JOSEPH P. LAWLOR, 


—— LANGUAGES are being 
taught very effectively at Lake 
Forest High School through the use 
of a language laboratory. The re- 
sults, after little more than a year, 
are promising. 
Before deciding on the design of 
: the 
modern language department built 


the laboratory, the faculty of 


up a file of information during 
about a year’s time. We were pri- 
marily concerned with matching the 
function of the laboratory with our 
teaching procedures. Thus, we 
chose a disc and tape combination. 
Under the supervision of our de- 
partment, a local radio-TV_ techni- 
cian contracted to purchase and 
install the electrical and mechanical 
system. In addition to the general 
economy of such an arrangement, 


we have only to call a responsible 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


local person for repairs or changes. 

The 
was also done by a local contractor. 
All woodwork is of limed oak panel- 
ing with Formica table tops. Ou 


custom-made woodworking 


laboratory is attractively appointed 
Utility, 
were our three guiding principles. 
The cost of the entire installation 
$3000, 
equally between woodworking and 


simplicity, and durability 


was about divided almost 
electrical equipment 

The superintendent and board of 
education included a room about 12 
ft.x 25 ft. in the plans for a new 
library addition. This room, adjacent 
to the librarian’s office, extends sev- 
eral feet into the library proper, and 
is separated by a wall containing 
large glass windows. Thus, there is 
plenty of light and supervision. 

The laboratory has seven listening 


booths and two acoustically treated 
tape-recording booths (perforated 
aluminum sheets over spun glass 
There are two built-in tape record- 
ers, and a control position with four 
variable-speed turntables and a disc- 
cutting device. The entire installa- 
tion is built in along two walls in the 
shape of an “L.” On the wall oppo- 
site the listening booths are storage 
cabinets for record albums, supplies, 
equipment, and a built-in interna 
tional overseas radio for recording 
suitable foreign language broadcasts 
Each listening booth has a volume 
control, a channel selector, and a 
headset with large rubber earcups. 
The channel selector has five posi- 
tions: one for each of the four turn- 
tables at the control position and one 
for the tape recorder which also 
doubles as a master position. Each 





channel has its own small amplify- 
ing system. 

At the control position, there is 
a panel with a listening post for the 
operator, a monitor speaker, and 
two master switches for the whole 
system. The doors on this panel have 
a lock so that the laboratory may not 
be used without proper supervision. 
Thus, the sound system is not likely 
to be left on for long periods of time 
when not in use. 

Hook-ups are possible for any 
kind of dubbing process: from rec- 
ord to record, tape to tape, record 
to tape, tape to record. In this way, 
use of the laboratory may be ex- 
tended. 


Present Laboratory Uses 


Foreign language recordings are 
made in our laboratory by the in- 
structors to correlate with the read- 
ing exercises in the texts. These re- 
cordings also provide vocabulary 
drills for pronunciation and for mem- 
ory testing. In the preparation of 
these disc recordings, the speed of 
reading is geared to the level of 
study. Laboratory recordings are 
always done on tape first. When the 
tape recording is satisfactory, then 
it is transferred to a disc and stored 
in albums. Listening to these record- 
ings is perhaps the cost common use 
of the language laboratory. 

Let’s consider an example of how 
this works. Chapter 13, with two 
reading selections of 417 and 436 
words respectively, has been as- 
signed to a third-semester language 
class. Before beginning this unit in 
class, students prepare by reading 
it for meaning, both silently and 
orally. They may at this time begin 
their use of the language laboratory, 
to hear the selection read in Spanish 
or French. 

Next, the instructor reads the 
selection in class or plays it on the 
classroom tape recorder. Then stu- 
dents and teacher discuss grammar, 
meanings, and content. Following 
this, the students read orally in class 
—with their best diction and inter- 
pretation. If there are more readings 
in this chapter, they are handled in 
the same way. 

While various other exercises in 
grammar and conversation are being 
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done, students continue to practice 
these readings ora 'y and aurally on 
their own and in class. In the lan- 
guage laboratory t)ey may gain still 
more listening experience if they are 
willing to take the time. The labo- 
ratory is most valuable, perhaps, be- 
cause of this extra time for practice 
in listening for understanding. Repe- 
tition is the primary means of lan- 
guage learning. After about four or 
five days on this unit, either a silent- 
reading test or aural-tape test is 
given. 

Commercial foreign language re- 
cordings, of two types, are made 
available. First are the selected con- 
versational-type recordings by native 
speakers, to correlate with the 
Mimic-Memorization phases of our 
language courses. “Mim-Mem” is 
designed to provide a more reliable 
sense of syntax and to lay the foun- 
dation for correct speech patterns. 
Native speakers’ voices offer variety 
and invite comparison. Selected 
readings are also available for ad- 
vanced students. These recordings 
are of prose and poetry taken di- 
rectly from the literature of the for- 
eign language. 

In addition, we make our own 
foreign language recordings of prose 
and poetry for s_ecific purposes— 
such as diction and interpretation 
in advanced courses. Students labor 
to polish their oral reading skills for 
good diction and interpretation by 
first listening to a suggested perform- 
ance on record, then by practicing 
it on the tape recorders, and finally 
by being tested on their ultimate 
recording. They are graded sepa- 
rately on these objectives. 


Facilities Extended Into Home 

Students who have tape recorders 
at home may bring tapes to school 
so that any material they desire to 
have may be transferred, thereby 
extending much of the laboratory 
facilities into the home. We can 
record on record discs as well, but 
this is not as economical for the 
student. 

The sound tracks of educational 
motion pictures narrated in the for- 
eign language are made available to 
students on a disc recording any time 
prior to the showing of the films in 


classrooms. The language laboratory 
may also provide a printed sheet of 
vocabulary and idioms culled from 
the narration. Students are greatly 
encouraged if they can succeed in 
understanding the language spoken 
in these films, because what their 
eyes see projects a foreign language 
experience out of the classroom; it 
gives a fairly strong element of 
reality. So it is best that they be 
prepared for it. 

Students may use the recording 
booths to practice their pronuncia- 
tion and to improve their ability to 
read with good pronunciation and 
interpretation. 

International or local Chicago ra- 
dio broadcasts in the foreign lan- 
guage may be heard and, if suitable, 
recorded for future use by students 
who have gained sufficient skill to 
use them. 


Adaptable to Other Uses 

When the laboratory is not in full 
use by the language department. it 
is also adaptable to the uses of vari- 
ous other departments. The English 
department has used it occasionally 
for students listening to recorded 
dramas, reading, or poetry. Both 
English and speech departments 
have found the laboratory willing 
to serve them for the recording of 
skits and test readings, etc. The 
commercial department has arranged 
for a few advanced shorthand stu- 
dents to take recorded practice dic- 
tation in the listening booths 

These extra activities do not take 
precedence over the basic and con- 
stant purpose of the language labo- 
ratory, which is to serve as a tool 
for foreign language learning. All 
such handled 
through the administration of th 


extra activities are 
language laboratory director in such 
a way as to derive maximum utility 
from the equipment through services 
to the various departments without 
disrupting the primary function of 
the laboratory. So far, this has 
worked out very well. 

Of primary consideration in the 
high school is the problem of lan 
guage laboratory administration. In 
colleges and faculty 


members or their assistants may per- 


universities, 


sonally supervise the facilities when 





the laboratory is open. Also, stu- 
dents can be scheduled to use the 
laboratory during the day when they 
are not attending class. In high 
school, however, such persons and 
such time are not available. 

Therefore, students must become 
the supervisors, and users must ar- 
range their own time for using the 
laboratory — usually during study 
hours. The mechanical operations 
have been made as simple as possible 
so that almost any responsible stu- 
dent can serve as operator. But, even 
though the librarian and the faculty 
member who supervises the library 
study period may see into the labo- 
ratory, the student in charge must 
also take the responsibility for super- 
vision of all activities in the labora- 
tory room. A set of printed rules for 
management, a careful selection of 
personnel, and trial with error have 
contributed to the successful devel- 
opment of the student supervisor. 

Printed passes are issued with 
name and number to language stu- 
dents. Each pass must be presented 
to the student supervisor who takes 
information from it for the record 
sheet. The record requires the fol- 
lowing data: date, name of user, 
booth number, time in and out, re- 
cordings used or other activity, name 
of supervisor in charge. This infor- 
mation serves as a general control 
over the laburatory and provides us 
with data about its use. Conduct is 
regulated by posting a list of stu- 
dents who are on probation or sus- 
pended from use of the laboratory. 
We are much encouraged by the 
manner in which the students have 
used the laboratory so far. 


Not a Magic Formula 

What does the language labora- 
tory do for students? They are 
afforded much additional experience 
with the foreign language. The 
laboratory provides a facility for 
learning; it does not give a magic 
treatment for indolence. It does not 
replace any worthy method of lan- 
guage instruction. Rather it supple- 
ments and expands the field of lan- 
guage learning techniques. While its 
maximum service is believed given 
to the more interested or superior 
students, it may well be employed 
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to good advantage by students who 
feel a language handicap concomi- 
tant with a desire to attain. 

Our records show that in the first 
year of language laboratory oper- 
ation, more than 50 percent of some 
200 students enrolled in modern 
languages made occasional use of 
“the lab” and about 25 percent were 
“regular customers.” Does the lan- 
guage laboratory really help  stu- 
dents? Studies have been made in 
colleges to answer this question; re- 
sults have shown that it does very 
much. Of course, the amount of help 
is directly proportional to the amount 
that the laboratories are efficiently 
used, It has been our experience that 
with constant use, tangible results 
are evident. Indeed, practice makes 
the master. 

Each of the 
classrooms also has a tape recorder 


modern language 
which is used for various forms of 
aural presentation and oral-aural 
testing of students’ language skills. 
As a part of the basic oral-aural 
approach to language instruction, 
many types of aural tests are giv en 
on the tape recorder. Such tests are 
described in detail in “Foreign Lan- 
guage Laboratory Techniques” pre- 
pared in the language laboratory of 
Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge, La. 


Freedom for Teachers 


In addition to the usual advan- 
tages—such as amplification for uni- 
form audition, freedom for the in- 
structor for more thorough proctor- 
ing and from exhausting repetition, 
variety, etc.—the test on tape is 
above all aural. The student who 
does serious thought about how he 
studies will eventually recognize the 
wisdom of aural study for an aural 
test. In this way, we encourage the 
oral-aural approach for students and 
the value of the language laboratory 
becomes more real to them. Testing 
is being done in other media as well, 
but more aural tape tests and more 
difficult ones have been introduced. 

Because of the language labora- 
tory, more responsibility has been 
placed on the students to attain the 
desired level of performance. Gener- 
ally, the results thus far have been 


encouraging. 





By PAULINE E. CHANGNON 


Professor of Education 
University High School, Urbana 


Ss E many schools claim they can 
net offer advanced courses in 
language because of a shortage of 
teachers, University High School of 
the University of Illinois determined 
to try to ascertain if advanced pupils 
in a language could not learn and 
make progress with a minimum of 
teacher guidance. 

\ class composed of fourth-year 
French students, all seniors, was 
tested before the course began for 
their aural comprehension in French. 
They wil! again be tested at the end 
of the year to find out the amount of 
growth. Urbana High School decided 
to cooperate with University High 
School in this experimental study. 

There are 15 students in the com- 
they work at 
their respective schools in a labora- 


bined groups, and 
tory situation without a teacher three 
days a week. On the other two days 


they meet with the teacher, who tries 


to determine their needs and to help 
them. From time to time they are 
given short tests to check the effec- 
tiveness of the plan. When the 
teacher meets with them, the stu- 
dents are given an opportunity for 
conversation as well as grammar 
drill. Occasionally they sing. 

The teacher is free three periods 
a week to work with other classes. 

The course was planned this past 
summer, based on the theory that in 
order to comprehend a language and 
to speak it, a student should hear 
many different people speaking it. 

These many speakers are made 
available to the students by tape 
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A tape recorder and a laboratory situation fill in 
for the teacher in an experimental class in advanced Frencli 


at University High School in Urbana. 


Students on Their Own 


recordings. Some of the native 
French graduate students and teach- 
ers on the Univ ersity campus were 
asked to read plays, history, geog- 
raphy, and stories of various types. 
Tape recordings were made from 
talks by four students in France 
about the cities and their life there. 
Some of La Fontaine's “Fables” from 
recordings by the members of the 
Comédie Francaise were used, as 
were poems from recordings made 
by Jean Vilar, actor and director of 
the Thédtre National Populaire. 


Native Frenchmen ‘Speak’ 

In planning the course the teacher 
felt that it would be well to have 
people from various parts of France 
do the recording. The Frenchman 
who had lived and taught in the 
south of France very appropriately 
read the stories of Daudet. 

To give variety and relation to 
seasonal happenings a Christmas unit 
was included. One of the teachers 
from France told of the Christmas 
customs he observed when living in 
the southern part of his country. 

For some parts of the course stu- 
dents have a text; for other parts 
they do not. At intervals stories with- 
out text are used to test progress. 
In the laboratory students are asked 
to lay aside the text for the second 
hearing of a lesson and are encour- 
aged to attempt more and more to 
listen without a text. No text is per- 
mitted in class when the tapes are 
replayed. If a more homogeneous 
group could have been secured it is 
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very likely that no text would have 
been permitted at all. 

The class has a manual with defin- 
ite assignments for each meeting. 
The weekly grammar point to be re- 
viewed is listed, and many different 
grammars are available in the labo- 
ratory so that students can study 
and compare several books if they 
wish. Some of the more unusual o1 
less familiar vocabulary is included 
in the manual to help them under- 
stand a story without a great many 
interruptions to look up words. Fow 
some of the stories definite questions 
are included as aids to listening. 

The laboratory equipment is very 
simple—a small classroom, also used 
for other classes; a tape recorder; 
tapes; six earphones attached to one 
comnection; grammars; and a few 
dictionaries. An expensive, elaborate 
set-up is not essential. Since it can be 
so simple, any school should be able 
to attempt such a laboratory 


Beginning Students Served 

Since we have earphones, first- o1 
second-year students can be in the 
lab at the same time using a phono 
graph and the tape recorder. We run 
a lab for first-, second- and third-yeai 
students one period a day, and often 
students are using all the equipment 
studying two different recordings at 
once. By reserving the first half hou 
for first-year and the last half how 
for advanced students, we are able 
to take care of 87—with no more 
than 10 students in the lab at one 


time from French I, with six from 


—University of Illinois Phot: 
TAPE RECORDINGS teach 
students in two schools while Miss Changnon 


standing, works with classes in another room 


fourth-year French 


the 
phones. Each student appears in the 
lab at least twice a week. We 
a free hour the last hour of the school 


advanced classes using eal 


have 


day, and the lab is also open at that 
time. This provides an opportunity 
to students who are not free during 
the regular lab how 

Many 
more than two years of 


should be 
this method, if 


students desire to study 
a language 
giveh a 


and certainly 


chance to do so. By 
it proves successful, many more stu 
the 
their choice than do now 


We 
de velopment ot ability to work with 


dents could study language of 


feel independent study and 


out constant teacher help is excel 
lent training for college. More than 
90 percent of our students go te 
colleg 

COUTTS 


The advantages ot su hi a 


as this are: saving of teacher time 


opportunity tor a superior student te 
work at his own rate or on his other 
subjects when once he has completed 
the assignment; hearing many difte1 
voices from France 


ent authentic 


learning to be independent of teach 
} 


ers, in preparation for the indepen 


ence necessary In college 





{ LaGrange teacher learned that it is eas) 


to stimulate pupils’ interest in 


Second-Grade Spanish 


By MAXINE 


. Grade Yeache 


BINGAMAN 


© x pay I read a story to my 
second-grade children about a 
little Mexican boy. Several Spanish 
words were used in the story: Buenos 
dias, adios, and gracias. | explained 
the meanings as “good morning,” 
“goodbye,” and “thank you.” I also 
told the youngsters that Mexican 
children were taught to be very 
polite to parents, adults, and each 
other. 

They were most interested in the 
words—familiar to the children’s 
ears because of their frequent use 
on television. | was most surprised, 
however, when one of the children, 
upon bidding me “goodbye” at the 
close of school, said, “Adios, seno- 
rita.” This started the remainder of 
the class doing the same thing as 
they filed out the door. 

The next morning, in the same 
vein, I greeted them with “Buenos 
dias.” Each in turn replied, “Buenos 
dias.” At this time | commended the 
youngster about remembering adios, 
and also for recognizing that seno- 
rita was a Spanish word he had 
heard on television. 

“However,” I said, “I am not a 
senorita; | am a senora because | 
am a married lady.” 

I put the three words on the 
board: Senora — Mrs.; 
and senorita—miss. They the 
difference immediately, repeated all 
three words, and have not made a 
mistake in identification of a teacher 


senor — Mr.; 
saw 


or parent since. 


Idea Grows 

I had no thought or plan of eithe: 
studying or using the language at 
that time. The idea seemed to ger- 
minate slowly and steadily as the 
interest of the children mounted. At 
the close of school on the second 
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day, every child, without prompting, 
bade me “goodbye” by 


Adios, 


eagerly 
solemnly saying, Senora 
Bingaman.” 

The next morning I could see my 
youngsters trying to “out-walk” each 
other down the hall to be the first 
to greet me with “Buenos dias, Se 
nora Bingaman.” 

The spark had been kindled in me 
now, and it presented a challenge. 
I wanted to see what could be done 
with this 
pointed to a girl and said “mucha- 


enthusiastic interest. | 
cha’—girl. | pointed to a boy and 
said I then put 


the two words on the board, showing 


“muchacho”—boy 


them the difference in the endings: 
at the same time I explained that in 
many Spanish words an “o” on the 


end meant male or masculine, and 


an “a” on the end meant female on 
feminine. This came in very handy 
later and I was happy that I had 
explained that difference early in 
their new language experience. Each 
child eagerly repeated the» words. 
Later, when they had become more 
proficient, I added el muchacho- 
the boy, and la muchacha—the girl. 

That same day, as one of the chil- 
dren replied “gracias” to me for 
something I had done, she asked me 
if the Mexican or Spanish people 
said, “You're welcome.” I told her 
I was sure they did and I would 
look it up and tell her the next day. 
My Spanish was pretty rusty, but 
I am amazed now how much returns 
when it must be used. 

The next day the children had not 
forgotten that I had promised to 
teach them “you're welcome’—de 
nada. It is an easy phrase and they 
mastered it quickly. 

Each day we learned from one 
to three new words, depending upon 


whether or not it was a phrase. We 
did nothing with grammar. | did 
not push in any way. 

The interest in the language natu 
rally led us to want to learn about 
the 
they were like. Many families had 


souvenirs and articles from Mexico 


children of Mexico and what 


which the children brought for dis 
play. We turned our room into a 
“trip to Mexico.” 

The project seemed to just grow 
and we all had a feeling 
The parents 
about the 


carry-over into the home. I even got 


and grow 
of accomplishment. 
were most enthusiastic 
notes from parents, using Spanish 


phrases. I imagine many parents 
were poring over old Spanish text 
books, too 

After about six weeks of this proj 
ect, the children had a knowledge 
of 60 words and phrases—including 
“How “What is 


name?,” and “My name is—.” 


youl 
The 


youngsters could count to 10, and do 


are your, 


number problems in Spanish—such 
as, “dos y tres son cinco.” They also 


learned two songs in Spanish. 


Children Learn to Write Words 
Each child made a Spanish book 
He either found or drew a picture 
for each word that he entered, pro 
the 
many 


viding it was name of some 


thing. We had 
bulletin boards with an identifying 


pictures on 


word in Spanish beneath each. The 


children were not. satisfied with 
speaking the words. They wanted to 
see and write the words as well. We 
tried to use as many Spanish words 
and phrases as possible in our every- 
day school activity. | found our man- 
ners improved tremendously. 

| was most impressed with the 
children’s ability in starting to learn 
a new language. Of course, it needs 
repetition and use each day. I do 
not feel that my group was outstand 


1g in mental ability. | think part 


~ 


i 
of the success was due to stimula 
tion, desire, and enthusiasm. It 
really was fun for all of us. I do 
feel that youngsters of this age can 
assimilate far more than we give 
them credit for, providing prope: 
groundwork is laid to stimulate in 
terest and the subject matter is kept 
interesting and alive. 


Educat or 
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The 


Poor Scholar’s Soliloquy 


By STEPHEN M. COREY 


With increased emphasis on stimulating 


il per lor 


students, it might not be amiss for us also to consider 


our frequent failure with slow-learning 


0, Im not very good in school. 

This is my second year in the 
seventh grade, and I'm bigger and 
taller than the other kids. They like 
me all right, though, even if I don't 
say much in the classroom, because 
outside I can tell them how to do a 
lot of things. They tag me around 
and that sort of makes up for what 
goes on in school. 

1 don't know why the teachers 
don't like me. They never have very 
much. Seems like they don’t think 
you know anything unless they can 
name the book it comes out of. I've 
got a lot of books in my room at 
home—books like Popular Science 
Mechanical Encyclopedia, and the 
Sears and Ward's catalogs—but | 
don't very often just sit down and 
read them through like they make 
us do in school. I use my books when 
I want to find something out, like 
whenever Mom buys anything sec- 
ond-hand, I look it up in Sears’ o 
Ward's first and tell her if she’s get- 
ting stung or not. I can use the index 
in a hurry. 


‘| Just Can't Memorize’ 


In school, though, we've got to 
learn whatever is in the book and | 
just can't memorize the stuff. Last 
year I stayed after school every 
night for two weeks trying to learn 
the names of the presidents. Of 


like 


course I knew some of them 


This article is reprinted by permission of the 
author and the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, from Childhood Education, 
January, 1944 
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pu pils. 


Washington and Jefferson and Lin- 
coln, but there must have been 30 
altogether, and I never did get them 
straight. 

I'm not too sorry though, because 
the kids who learned the presidents 
had to turn right around and learn 
all the vice-presidents. | am taking 
the but 


teacher this veal isn't so interested 


seventh grade over, oul 
in the names of the presidents. She 
has us trving to learn the names of 
all the great A) 


just 


nerican inventors 


I guess I cant remember 


names in historv. Anyway, this vear 


I've been trying to learn about 
trucks because my uncle owns three 
and he says I can drive one when 
I'm 16. 
power and number of forward and 


backward speeds of 26 American 


I already know the horse- 


trucks, some of them diesels, and | 
can spot each make a long way off 
It's funny how that diesel works. | 
started to tell my 
last 
when the pump we were using to 


teacher about it 


Wednesday in science class 
make a vacuum in a bell jar got hot 
but she said she didn’t see what a 
diesel engine had to do with ow 
experiment on air pressure, so I just 
kept still. The kids seemed inte 
ested though. I took four of them 
around to my uncle's garage aftet 
school and we saw the mechanic 
Gus, tear a big truck diesel down 
Boy, does he know his stuff! 

I'm not very good in geography 
either. They call it economic geog 
raphy this year. We've been study 


ing the imports id exports of Chile 


couldn t you 


but | tell 


Mavbe the reason is 


all week 
what they are 
| had to miss school yesterday be 
cause my uncle took me in his big 
trailer-truck about 200 
miles, and we almost 10 
tons of stock to the Chicago market 


downstate 
brought 
He had told me where we were 
going, and I had to figure out the 
highways to take and also the mile 
age. He didn’t do anything but drive 


VW as 


my 


and turn where I told him to 
that fun! | 
lap and told him to turn south o1 


sat with a map in 


southeast, or some other direction 


We made seven stops and drove 
more than 500 miles round-trip. I'm 
figuring now what his oil cost, and 
also the wear and tear on the truck 

he calls it deprec iation—so we'll 


know how much we made 


Only Three Mistakes 


I even write out all the bills and 
letters to the farmers 
what their pigs and beef 
brought at the stockyards 


three mistakes in 17 


about 
catth 
I only 
letters 


all commas 


send 


made 
last time, my aunt said 
She’s been through high school and 
I wish I could write 
that The last 
one I had to write was on, “What 


a Daffodil Thinks of Spring,” and | 


just couldn't get going 


reads them ove 


school themes wal 


1 don’t do very well in school in 


arithmetic, either. Seems I just can't 
keep my mind on the problems. We 


like this: “If 


a 57-foot telephone pole falls across 


had one the other day 


c 





The Russian Race for Knowledge 


Dr. Derthick spent a month touring Soviet schools 


as head of a 10-member team. These are some of his observations. 


W: were simply not prepared for 
the degree to which the USSR, 
as a nation, is committed to educa- 
tion as a means of national advance- 
ment. Everywhere we went we saw 
indication after indication of what 
we could only conclude amounted 
to a total commitment to education. 
Our major reaction therefore is one 
of astonishment—and I choose the 
word carefully—at the extent to 
which this seems to have been ac- 
complished. For what it is worth, 
10 American educators came away 
sobered by what they saw. 

Here are some of the evidences of 
this total Soviet commitment to edu- 
cation: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly 
selective basis—we saw no indication 
of any shortage. 

Foreign languages are widely 
taught. 

The educational process extends 
after school hours and during the 
summer under professional direc- 
tion. 

Teachers and principals have an 
abundance of staff assistance: cur- 
riculum doctors, nurses, 
laboratory assistants, and so forth. 

School money is available to do 


experts, 


the job. 

Responsibility for the conduct and 
achievement of their children rests 
with the parents, who participate 
regularly in school affairs. 

These factors vigor 
quality in any school system, wheth- 
er in a communistic society or a 


insure and 


democracy. 
The importance of science in So- 
viet education is a matter which is 
unquestioned. Biology, chemistry, 
physics, and astronomy are required 
of every pupil regardless of his in- 
dividual interests or aspirations 
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The minister of education for the 
largest Soviet republic told us that 
plans were under way to introduce 
greater variety into their curriculum. 
The emphasis upon a uniform aca- 
demic curriculum weighted heavily 
with mathematics and science is 
being modified, somewhat in favor 
of polytechnic courses and indus- 
trial practice. The contemplated pro- 
gram will add an llth vear, and 
decrease slightly the number of les- 
sons in mathematics, science, and 
the humanities. All pupils in grades 
9, 10, and 11 would be required to 
spend three days in school and three 
days in agricultural and industrial 


work experience outside the school 


Practical Courses Added 

Incidentally, we were interested to 
note the increases planned for home 
economics; also that driver training 
is being included as a part of the 
practical course work in the second- 
ary school, and this in a country 
where one must wait at least a year 
for his automobile. 

The avowed goal of the planned 
changes is to increase the numbers 
of skilled workers immediately upon 
graduation, also to insure the condi- 
tioning of every child to production 
work. 

We witnessed an education-cen- 
tered economy—planned, and devel- 
oping in stages, with the emphasis 
upon the collective rather than the 
individual needs of the people. 

Direct comparisons of the quality 
of education in two countries as 
different in goals and aspirations as 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union are difficult, if not impossible. 
Soviet teaching methods and content 
are designed to insure that “every 
pupil passes.” 

Examination procedures are con 


fined to those elements in which the 
pupils have been repeatedly drilled 
Little if any attention is given ques- 
tions involving the application of 
knowledge to new situations. 

We are inclined to think that the 
enormous effort 
slow learners in highly 
subjects tends to restrict opportuni- 
ties for many able students. 


made to advance 


academic 


Everywhere in Russia there were 
evidences not only of passionate 
love of country but a burning desire 
to surpass the United States in edu- 
cation, in production, in standard of 
living, in world trade—and in ath- 
letics. The slogan we saw most in 
posters, films, and everywhere was 
“Reach and Overreach America.” 
We did not find 


and teachers any eV idence that this 


among. children 
fierce sense of competition was other 
than of peaceful intent. In educa- 
tion the spirit is a race for knowl- 
edge, for supremacy in a way of 
life and in world leadership. The 
Russian attitude is, as Soviet 
official told us, “We believe in a 
planned society, you in individual 
initiative. Let time tell.” They are 
convinced that time is on their side 
and they can win world supremacy 
through education and hard work. 


one 


This conviction is basic to all of 
their efforts and all of their plans 
for the future. Education is para- 
mount. It is a kind of grand passion 
that 
work 


—this conviction children, 


schools, and hard will win 
them their place in the sun, and on 
the moon. 

-LAWRENCE G. Dertuicx, US com- 
missioner of education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
excerpts from a speech delivered at 
the luncheon meeting of the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D 


C., June 13, 1958 





To meet intelligently the challenge of Russian education 


the American public and the teaching profession 


must undersiand the philosophy and the policies which direct it. 


Foundations of Soviet Educational Power 


= Soviet process of education 
would not have been possible 
under our form of government. The 
last thing we should do is to try to 
imitate Soviet education or any 
aspect of Soviet educational policy. 
We must meet the challenge on our 
own terms in harmony with our own 
traditions. I am convinced that our 
educational strong 
enough to meet any competition. 

I believe Soviet educational 
achievement is built on the follow- 


foundation is 


ing four cornerstones: a system of 
control, which has made it possible 
to achieve a degree of universality 
and high academic standards; an 
educational philosophy, which must 
be understood before Americans 
talk about imitating Soviet educa- 
tional achievement; their system of 
financing education; and the union 
of educational workers. 


Party Is in Control 

The Communist party is in com- 
plete control of education in the 
Soviet Union. The real leaders in 
education in the USSR today have 
come through a lifetime of commu- 
nist indoctrination. This communist 
training starts in the nursery schools, 
where between the ages of three and 
seven the children learn such com- 
munist virtues as obedience, loyalty 
to the group, industry, and self- 
control. After they go to school they 
usually join the pioneer organiza- 
tions and here again they learn to 


the USSR last spring 
agreement between Russia 
of State, to arrange 
Russian and Ameri 
article is taken from a 
Educational Press As 
America in Cleveland July 1 


Dr. Caldwell visited 
under the cultural 
and the US Department 
reciprocal visits between 
ean educators. This 
speech delivered to the 
ociation of 
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be good communists while at the 
fun developing 
elective 


time having 
following 


same 
hobbies, and 
courses not permitted in the regular 
curriculum. In the late 
chosen few, the pic k of the youth ot 
the Soviet Union, join the Kom- 
somols. They stay in this organiza- 
tion until they the 
twenties. Then those who make the 


teens, a 


reach middle 
grade may be admitted to the Com- 
munist party. 

The party membership permeates 
the entire educational structure of 
the USSR. This 
from the top, is as follows 


structure, starting 

The academies of sciences. Each 
of the republics which compose the 
USSR has an academy 


academy of 


of sciences 
and an pedagogical 
sciences, and the membership in 
these academies is the ultimate goal 
of the Soviet professional man or 
woman. The academy develops new 
ideas, and evaluates the experience 
reported to it by educators through 
out the Union. 

Executive responsibility for edu 
the USSR is divided 


between a ministry of higher educa- 


cation in 


tion, which is responsible for certain 
tvpes of higher educational institu- 
tions in all of the republics of the 
Union, and ministries of education 
which exist in each of the republics 
and which control elementary and 
secondary education, teacher educa- 
tion, and certain types of special 
schools in each of the republics. Be 
cause the Russian Republic is so 
all of the others 
ts special political 
in the Union 
at the ministrv of 


in fact, the 


much larger tha: 
and because of 
relationships wit it is 
mv impression t 


education in Moscow is 


i. 
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US Office 


ministry of education for the whole 
of the USSR. 

Each of the higher educational 
institutions under the supervision of 
the ministry of higher education has 
an academic council which has 
much to say concerning what goes 
on within the institution. The actual 
degree of independence of these 
councils has varied from time to 
time. 

Schools in cities and other politi- 
cal units are controlled by school 
departments, under the councils or 
Soviets, which correspond in many 
ways to American school boards. In 
a city such as Leningrad, where 
there are 21 school districts, there is 
a supreme school department which 
exercises executive responsibility for 
the operation of schools throughout 
the city, and also for a variety of 


services related to the school 


Parents Have Authority 


Finally, there are parents com 


mittees which exercise considerable 
non-academic mat 


authoritv over 


ters such as the building and the 
equipping of schools, and the pro- 


This 


ippears to be particularly true in 


viding of necessary services 


rural areas. Many schools are being 
built on collective farms out of the 
profits made by these farms. The 
farmers seem to act in a group with 
some of the responsibilities of the 
American PTAs and also of 
can sc hool boards They dec ide “ hat 
kind of buildings to build 


eration with the supervising educa- 


Ameri 
in coop 


tional departments; they appropriate 
out oft their 


construction; and 


the, 


the mone earnings 


t| ev supervise the 


when the building IS finished 





ENGLISH is elected by some 55 percent of the students in the 10-year schools, where 
all must study a foreign language, says Mr. Miller. Many 10- and 12-year-old students 
speak fluent English with very little accent, and follow American visitors along the 
street for hours in order to practice speaking it. In southern Russia Hindi, Urdu 
and similar languages from across the borders are being taught in the schools 


INSID 


By MURRAY LINCOLN MILLER 
Director of Audio-Visual Educatio 
nois State Normal Universit 


STANDARD UNIFORM for girls in 10-year school in Kiev is the 
wool dress and white apron. Potted plants are in windows in 
all halls and classrooms; pictures of Russian leaders line halls 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES classroom in Moscow has actual specimens on the Lower grades are usually on upper floors, because older boys 
table; hundreds of charts are also used. Pictures of both Stalin and Lenin running up and down stairs shake the buildings, constructed 


hang on the walls. In many schools, statues of Lenin are on display with a mimimum of steel 


ADVANCED MATHEMATICS class in a Tashkent secondary school is studying advanced 
algebra and elementary calculus. The teacher is dressed in Uzbek costume. Most Russian 
teachers are women. Senior physics students study atomic energy and jet propulsion 
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by women laborers not fully skilled 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION class lines up in the gym 
nasium of a 10-year school; classes are held 
outdoors even in bad weather. Posters everywhere 
encourage preparation for Olympic contests 


Edu 








RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


These photographs were taken in Soviet schools 


by Mr. Miller, as he and 72 other American educators 


toured USSR educational facilities in September. 


PIONEER CLUBS use former palaces of nobility 
programs. These 


selected for training as 


for supervised recreational 
children have been 


future members of the Soviet Communist party 
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HARD-OF-HEARING pupil attends seporate spe- 
cial educational school in Moscow. Equipment is 
modern and students are given medical attention 
by doctors and sometimes nurses in attendance 
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RUSSIAN BOY, better 


LENIN LIBRARY in Moscow has numerous 
on, even on darkest days 


SEWING is studied in the hard-of-hearing school 
but 


in Moscow cooking is learned at home 


dressed than most, studies maps in a 10-year 


lamps for study, but no lamp was ever turned 


Light as low as 3 or 4 foot-candles was considered adequote 


TAPES are used for foreign language teaching 
Student 


switchbeord 


in pedagogical institute colls contre 


center; womon at plugs in tape 


school 





take a great deal of interest in what 
goes on inside it. 

I had the impression that educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is a matter 
of profound concern to people at 
the grass roots. The success of the 
Soviet educational system is firmly 
grounded in this grass-roots sup- 
port. However, policies are dictated 
from the highest level, and the 
grass-roots leaders implement these 


policies. 
Another cornerstone of Soviet edu- 
cational power is Soviet educational 


philosophy—which is founded on the 
teachings of Marx, Lenin, and other 
Soviet leaders, and on ideas bor- 
rowed from many countries. 

Soviet education today is a unique 
structure founded on elements bor- 
rowed from other cultures, on com- 
munist philosophy, on nationalism, 
and on faith in science. It is prag- 
matic; it insists on uniformity as a 
foundation of democracy. It is like 
a column of well-disciplined troops 
marching towards an unknown goal. 
Like marching troops, Soviet educa- 
tion is capable of a right-about-face 
in response to orders. 


Basic Concept of Education 

Certain fundamental ideas 
meate Soviet education. In a con- 
versation with authorities in the 
Moscow ministry of education, I was 
told their basic concept of the na- 
ture and function of education could 
be summed up this way: the minds 
of our children are the greatest na- 
tural resource of our nation; the 
function of education is to help each 
child to achieve his maximum poten- 
tial contribution to his nation. 

This is the reason why universal 
education has become a principal 
political goal in the USSR. 

Another Soviet idea is expressed 
in this saying: “Children may be 
born healthy, but they can not be 
born educated.” 

Therefore the educative process is 
a principal concern of the Soviet 
people. It is assumed that the child 
should not be expected to be re- 
sponsible for his own education, but 
this is an imperative responsibilit 
of society as a whole. 

Yet another popular Soviet idea 
is this: All normal children are equal. 


per- 
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and capable of doing equally well 
in all studies. 

This means that all children in the 
Soviet Union, including those in the 
ballet schools, are required to learn 
the same common core of know! 
edge, which includes large doses of 
mathematics This 
means that the Soviet Union does 
not believe in individual differences 


and science. 


and does not make provision for 





Do Americans really want peace? This 
is the question Arthur Lean heard the most 
during his recent month-long tour of the 
Soviet Union. 

“What else can you expect in a nation 
where the people are told constantly that 
the United States is preparing to attack 
them?,” Mr. Lean said. “I reassured every- 
one who asked me that we do not want 
war, and many were so relieved they wept 
with joy.” 

Mr. Lean, chairman of the department 
of educational administration super- 
vision at Southern Illinois University, was 
in a delegation of 73 educators who visited 
scores of Soviet schools ranging from 
kindergartens to universities. Sponsored by 
the Comparative Education Society, the 
trip ended in mid-September. 

“Most of the Russians we met were 
courteous and curious,” Mr. Lean 
said. “They talked freely about education 
and were eager to receive our suggestions.” 

The SIU professor thinks Russians attach 
more importance to educating their young 
people than do Americans. “They feel that 
education is essential for continued prog- 
ress,” he said. “The first day of school is 
like a national holiday.” 

Teaching is stricter formal 
than in America, Mr. Most of 
the courses are ste¢ ped in communist ide- 
ology, particularly history, geography, and 


and 


very 


and more 


Lean said 


economics, he pointed out 

Mr. Lean said Russian students are re- 
quired to supplement classroom training 
with work experiences. Nearly all high- 
school graduates must work two years be- 
fore entering college. In addition, 
numbers of adults who work by day 
attend evening classes or take correspond- 


large 
also 
ence courses. 
Among the universities visited by the 
group were the University of Moscow, 
largest in the Soviet Union; Shevchenko 
University at Kiev; the University of Len- 
ingrad; and the Central Asian State Uni- 
versity at Tashkent 

A delegation of 

similar tour of 

tional institutions next vear 


Soviet educators will 


make American educa- 





these differences in the elementary 
and secondary schools 

To mv wav of thinking this is 
one of the most serious weaknesses 
of Soviet education today. 


Another Soviet educational idea 


is expressed in what is almost a 
proverb: “There are no bad chil 
dren, but there are bad teachers.” 
This means that if a normal Soviet 
child fails in not the 
fault of the child, but it is the fault 
of the teacher, or his parents, o1 
something in his environment. 
Subnormal children are isolated in 
special schools, under teachers who 


school it is 


are specialists in defectology. 
While teachers work short hours 
in the Soviet Union as compared to 
the work load of teachers in many 
other countries, there is a_ terrific 
pressure on them to deliver. If their 
fail it is a reflection on 


In one school I visited with 


children 
them. 
more than 1100 children in it, last 
year only 14 children failed to be 
advanced with their classes. In an- 
1SO 


boys and girls, no child failed to 


other, a boarding school with 


advance with his class and there 
was a total of only eight failing 
grades. 

It seems to be a reasonable as- 
sumption that children 
passing who might not pass under a 


some are 
different system. 

The effect of Soviet educational 
philosophy on both teachers and 
pupils is profound. The children are 
expected to work long and hard. The 
work norms set up for Soviet chil- 
dren have, according to the ministry 
of health, in the past threatened 
their health. Today there are doctors 
in Soviet 


nurses schools who 


the children, and 


and 


watch who are 
responsible for protecting them from 


overwork. 


‘Children Are Our Future’ 

It would be wrong to assume that 
authorities in the Soviet Union are 
unfeeling in their attitude toward 
education of their children. As a 
matter of fact, children appear to be 
a pampered class. Their education is 
motivated not only by communist 
theory, but by real love, by a desire 
to help these children to achieve a 
better life for themselves than their 
and teachers have ever 
known. Kairov, president of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
put it this way: “These children are 


parents 


our future.” 
An essential cornerstone of any 
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educational system is money. Where 
does the money come from for edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union? How 
much money are they spending for 
education as compared to what we 
spend in the United States? No 
accurate answers to these questions 
are available. 

The national budget of the USSR 
has a large amount earmarked’ for 
education at all levels. This money 
is distributed through the adminis- 
trative channels of the Union, and of 
the constituent republics. This fund 





Russian, with a 300 percent gain, leads 
the eight foreign languages which experi- 
enrollment at the 
Others 
Latin 


mcTrease in 
of Illinois this semester 
are French Greek, Italian 
Portuguese, and Spanish 

Russian instruction first started at Hlinois 
in 1946. It is the 
department of French. In the past, all in 
struction in Russian was presented by on 


ence d an 
University 
German 


administered under 


professor and a part-time assistant; now 
there are four full-time staff members 
This fall many 


cl lly in 


a | iduate students 


attrac ted to a new 


esme 
science were 


series of Russian reading courses 





includes money earmarked for tele- 
vision and radio. Thus it is impos- 
sible for us to ascertain what 
proportion of the national budget is 
going into what we would call edu- 
cation. However, we should remem- 
ber that the radio and television are 
the Soviet 


teaching aids whereby both adults 


regarded in Union as 
and children are to be educated. 
Each republic in the Union has its 
own budget, and here substantial 
proportions are earmarked for edu- 
cation. I could get no firm answers 
but the people with whom I was 
talking maintained that more than 
30 percent of the budget of each of 
the Russian and Uzbek republics 
for instance, is reserved for educa- 
tion. 
Local Soviets also appropriate 
money for education. These organ- 
izations correspond roughly to the 
governing bodies in our cities and 
counties. The operation of schools 
under their jurisdiction are their re 
sponsibility under edicts issued from 
Moscow and from the capitals of 
their own republics. They appro- 


priate substantial sums of money to 


supplement the 
from Moscow a 
capitals. 

Yet another s 
Soviet educatior 
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government and 
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his son may 


day become a great scientist, o1 
head an expedition to the moon, o1 
become an important political fig 
ure 

Education is the chosen instru 
ment whereby the leaders of the 
Soviet Union expect to build a great 
nation of irresistible power. If we 
expect to be able to compete, we 
faith in 


show 


American 
that 
to en 


and our children’s 


must renew our 


education; we must we 


also, are willing to sacrifice 
able our children 
their 


world, to survive as 


children and friends around 
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Call 


you 


punish 


your 


students? 


This discussion of court 
decisions might help 

you decide what 
punishment a teacher can 


safely administer. 


By JAMES J. MASSA 


h and Mathemoat  — 
lacoh High Schoc 


c~* an Illinois teacher physically 
chastise a student under his 
supervision? He certainly can! 
Fox v. People (84 Ill. App. 270 
1899) was the first Illinois appellate 
court decision on the question. That 
court enunciated the general rule 
that “a teacher stands in loco paren- 
tis—in place of the parent—and there- 
fore can physically chastise a stu- 
dent under her supervision provided 
the punishment is not ‘malieious’ ar 
‘wanton’ and the punishment does 
not result in lasting disfigurement.” 
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in Swigert v. Ballou (106 Ill. App. 
270, 1903) the further limitation 
that “the punishment must not be 
excessive” was added. This latter 
limitation has become the crucial 
question for juries to decide: what 
is excessive punishment? 

A paucity of appellate decisions on 
the question makes it difficult to pre- 
dict exactly what punishment a 
teacher may safely administer to an 
unruly student. Certainly punish- 
ment which is given with a light in- 
strument —such as a paper tube 
Drake v. Thomas—310 Ill. App. 57) 
or a switch no thicker than a lead 
pencil and about 20 inches long 
(Fox v. People)—which does not 
even bruise the student will not be 
considered This hardly 
seems to be punishment at all, 
though; and one wonders, “How 
much more punishment may I ad- 
minister without being liable in a 


excessive. 


damage suit?” 

Unfortunately for our purposes— 
but it speaks well for our profession 

there are no reported decisions in 
Illinois in which a teacher has been 
held liable or a 
criminal action, for punishing a stu- 
dent. We can not say then that if a 
teacher goes this far he will be liable. 
However, a look into the decisions 
of some of the courts of our neigh- 
boring states of Missouri and Iowa 
may give us an idea of what a court 


in a damage suit, 


might consider excessive punish- 
ment. 

In State v. Boyer (70 Mo. App. 
156) the court held that a teacher 
who struck a pupil with a stick three 
fourths of an inch thick at the large 
end and three or four feet in length— 
striking the pupil's back, neck, arms, 
and legs so that ecchymosis resulted 
—is liable for assault and battery. In 
State v. Myner (50 lowa 145) the 
court held that punishment which 
leaves marks or welts on the pupil's 
body for two months afterwards 

and possibly for a much shorter 
time) is immoderate and excessive. 

It should be noted, however, that 
punishment which would not ordi- 
narily have serious effects upon a 
person of normal sensibilities but 
does upon a student who is unusually 
susceptible to harm from the type of 
punishment administered will not 


subject the teacher to liability unless 
the teacher is aware of the pupil's 
susceptibility. 

In addition to the extent of force 
used in correcting the pupil, an im- 
portant consideration for the jury is 
the state of mind of the teacher when 
he gives the punishment. As we have 
noted, the teacher must not “ma- 
liciously” or “wantonly” administer 
the punishment. Juries, not being 
mind readers, must look for external 
manifestations of the teacher’s state 
of mind. In this respect the interval 
of time between the commission of 
the act which led to the punishment 
and the administration of the punish- 
ment may play an important role. 
If, for instance, the teacher adminis- 
ters the punishment on the spot with- 
out taking time for reflection, the 
jury may quite reasonably be led to 
believe that the teacher, if not actu- 
ated by malice, might have acted 
w antonly, in disregard of the rights 
of the pupil. 

In Drake v. Thomas, 
where the student committed the act 
in the morning out of the teacher's 
presence, the act was brought to the 
teacher's attention in the afternoon, 
the teacher discussed the situation 
with the pupil, and then adminis- 
tered the punishment while seated 
in a chair with the student seated to 
chair — the 
teacher was not to have 
acted maliciously or wantonly. 

Two things further need to be 
pointed out. Suppose that the teacher 
administers punishment which is not 
excessive, and the punishment is not 


however- 


his right on another 


deemed 


malicious or wanton; but the teacher 
has made an error in judgment. He 
has punished the wrong student, for 
instance; or the student did not, in 
fact, deserve the punishment; is the 
teacher liable? Not in Illinois. In 
Swigart v. Ballou the court said that 
a teacher is not liable for an error in 
judgment. 

This discussion has attempted to 
give the teacher an idea of his rights 
if the student brings an action in a 
court of law. Irrespective of what a 
court might decide, the local board 
can prohibit corporal 
and a 


of education 
punishment in its system, 
teacher who violates the rule may be 
discharged 
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Rapidly school 


increasing 


costs 


and the 


growing tax burden on property owners 


make it imperative that Illinois have a broader 


tax base. 


public and legislative support for 


It is not too early to build 


STATE 


By JOHN K. COX 


Secretary of Legis/at 


H°’ WILL WE meet increasing 
school costs? That is the oft- 
repeated but still unanswered ques- 
tion facing local and state leaders 
today. With 77 percent of the operat- 
ing costs of the public common 
schools carried by property taxes, 
and with staggering school building 
and operating costs piling up, prop- 
erty taxpayers are beginning to look 
for extra support to prevent the 
property tax girders from cracking 
under the weight. 
Taxes and tax 
never been popular. 


collectors have 
Tax dodging is 
an accomplished art. Few people 
enjoy paying taxes, but most people 
will agree that taxes are not so pain- 
ful if they are equitable and if every- 
one is paying taxes according to his 
ability. 

The Illinois tax 
lished in 1818 and written into the 
1848 constitution in much its present 
form, and later carried forward in 
the 1870 constitution—is more adapt- 


system — estab- 


ed to pioneer days when agriculture 
In those days 
most property tangible 
assessable nature and a fair indica- 


was the main industry. 
was of a 


tion of a person's ability to pay taxes. 

Recent witnessed 
the accumulation of varied types of 
some of such nature that 


decades have 
property, 
the average local assessor is unable 
properly to appraise it for taxes. 
An increasing amount of personal 
property in recent years is of in- 
tangible nature such as stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, etc. Personal property is 
more difficult to assess and much of 
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it today is not declared for taxes at 
all. 

Personal property of all kinds is 
said to represent more than half the 
wealth of Illinois at present, but it 
pays only 21 percent of the property 
tax bill. 

Little tax reform has been possible; 
and whether _ in- 


dividuals or 


many taxpayers, 
have 


tax 


ce rporations, 


concentrated more on finding 
loopholes in the law or on getting 
their assessments reduced than on 


improving our tax structure. 


Broader Tax Base Needed 

About 65 cents of every local tax 
dollar is spent on the 
common school program. While costs 
of other 
increasing, 


downstate 


local governmental units 
are school costs are in- 
creasing more rapidly, largely be- 
cause of the increasing enrollments 
and the awakening recognition on 
the part of the public that teachers’ 
salaries must be competitive and 
must more nearly reflect the training 
required. Our best opportunity to 
relieve the taxpayer would 
seem to be for the state to assume a 


loc al 


much larger share of the cost of the 


schools. 


What's Wrong With Property Tax? 


In order that the education of our 
youth will 
schools must have an adequate 
source of revenue, derived from a 
broader tax base that adds stability 


tax program. As 


not suffer, our public 


and security to the 


nearly as possil taxes should be 
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INCOME TAXES 


based on a person's ability pay 

If all property were assessed equit 
ably, the local tax system still would 
be unfair. Property taxes to some 
extent discourage thrift. Spend all 
you make on frivolities, automobiles 
or travel—and you pay little or mn 
property taxes. But buy a home or a 


take 


local tax 


business and you immediate ly 
on your shoulder the 
burden. 

l. The ownership of property is 
not necessarily an indication of abil 
ity to pay taxes as illustrated by th 
following examples 

a. The businessman who has a bad 
vear or the farmer who suffers from 
drouth, flood, or severe insect pests 
who must pay the same property tax 
as in good years. 

b. The 


to live on a 


retired home-owner trying 
modest retirement in 
come 

c. The invests his 
money in stocks 


bonds instead of tangible property 


person who 


unassessed and 

d. The unemployed worket whose 
property taxes are increasing 

e. The well-paid wage earner o1 
salaried person living in a generally 
untaxed trailer. He uses schools and 
other governmental services but pays 
little or no property taxes. According 
to the Cook County superintendent 
of schools, Nobel ]. Puffer, the 


lying area of Cook outside Chicago 


out 


has 79 trailer camps in 47 elementary 
districts. These trailer camps contain 
6960 trailers and 1522 children. At 
a modest per-capita cost of $260 per 
pupil they should contribute to the 





schools $395,720 in property taxes. A 
check of one camp of 170 trailers 
showed that eight trailer owners 
paid 1956 personal property taxes in 
an amount of $575. 

f. The person who has to own 
considerable tangible property to 
make a living. 

g. The young married couple who 
pays property taxes on the entire 
value of the newly purchased home, 
whereas the mortgage holder, who 
still owns perhaps 80 percent of the 
property, pays no tax on the mort- 
gage. 

2. There are inequities in assess- 
ments throughout the state. 

a. In Knox County, assessments 
on ¢attle in one township averaged 
$21 per head and in another $83 per 
head. Furniture in one township was 
assessed an average of $90 per house- 
hold but in another township the 
average was $300. 

b. Two homes were sold in Clay 
County. One sold for about $8500 
and was assessed at $2008, or about 
24 percent of full value. Another 
house sold for $1500 and was as- 
sessed $746, or about 50 percent of 
full value. 

c. Kankakee County found gross 
inequities between tax bills on two 
houses in the same city block. One 
sold for $22,500 and had a $367 tax 
bill, the other for $17,500 with a $762 
tax bill. 

d. McHenry ’ 
Lakewood at 8 percent of fair cash 
value and Harvard at 13 percent, 
or 60 percent higher. 

e. In one township in a county, 


County assessed 


property was assessed at 5 percent 
of its fair cash value, and in another 
township in the same county at 13 
percent. The county multiplier 
brought the assessment of one town- 
ship to 31.5 percent, and the other 
to 81.25 percent. In a school district 
overlapping township lines, the own- 
er of a $10,000 home in one township 
with a $3 property tax rate would 
pay $94.50, whereas an owner of a 
similar house in the same school 
district but across the township line 
would pay $243.75. 

f. A home-owner on the outskirts 
of a large northern Illinois town was 
assessed at 75 percent of full sale 
price while one of the larger indus- 
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tries in town was assessed at 12 per- 
cent of its value. A plant in the rural 
part of Cook County valued at $30,- 
000,000 was assessed at less than 
$1,000,000 until local school patrons 
complained of the low assessment; 
then the assessment was raised to 
$7,000,000. 

3. Many types of property are not 


assessed. 

a. Some intangible property such 
as stocks, bonds, and mortgages is 
seldom declared for taxes, yet con- 
stitutes a larger and larger share of 


the wealth. 

b. In more than 30 counties in 
Illinois no effort is made to collect 
capital stock taxes. No more than 15 
counties make much of an effort to 
collect these taxes. 

c. Religious, educational, and fra- 
ternal property is not assessed for 
taxes, yet more and more property is 
set aside for these uses. 


Tax System Based on Ability 


There are a number of arguments 
to justify a tax system based on abil- 
ity to pay. 

1. The ownership of property in 
many cases does not indicate ability 
to pay taxes. 

2. Property is not now, and per- 
haps never can be, assessed equita- 
bly. 

3. Much property is not assessed 
at all. 

4. The 
soundly financed from a broader tax 
base that includes a tax on net in- 


schools could be more 


come. 

5. Property taxes in Illinois in- 
creased 146 percent from 1946 to 
1957, or $611,000,000. But a large 
part of this increase came during 
1957 and 1958, when property taxes 
increased $182,000,000. Part of this 
increase in taxes is traceable to the 
state’s increased multipliers which 
increased assessments approximately 
10 percent. 

6. Property taxes in Illinois are 
well above the national average. 
Average taxes per acre ($3.51) on 
farm real estate in Illinois in 1957 
were higher than in any other state 
except in the four highly populated 
northeastern seaboard states of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and New Jersey. Taxes per acre 


in other states with land values 
somewhat comparable to Illinois 
were: lowa, $2.51; Indiana, $1.96; 
Ohio, $1.82; Michigan, $1.54; Wis- 
consin, $2.11; Minnesota, $1.88; Cali- 
fornia, $2.71; and New York, $2.42. 

Figures show that property taxes 
in those states having state personal 
income taxes are more reasonable 
than in Illinois. In other words, state 
income taxes do have a tendency to 
lighten the load on property taxes. 
Property taxes in 1956 took 4.56 per- 
cent of the gross farm income in 
Illinois, 3.58 percent in Iowa, 3.01 
percent in Indiana, 3.9 percent in 
Wisconsin, 3.14 percent in Califor- 
nia, 3.64 percent in Colorado, and 
.95 percent in Georgia. All these 
states except Illinois have a state 
income tax. The average real estate 
tax per acre in the 31 states having 
an individual state income tax is 
$1.07, as compared to the Illinois 
tax per acre of $3.51. 

3 Only 21 percent of the costs 
of the schools in Illinois come from 
the state, whereas the average state 
contribution nationwide is more than 
40 percent. Considering the total fi- 
nancial support Illinois gives to 
schools, the 77 percent of school 
support coming from the property 
tax constitutes a heavy tax burden 
on very uneven tax pillars. Unfor- 
tunately, the tax weight rests 
heaviest on those pillars that are al- 
ready the most extended. 

8. Everyone has the right to vote 
for bond issues, for tax rate increases, 
and for school board members. 
Everyone shares in the benefits of 
good schools. Everyone should have 
an opportunity to contribute his fair 
share to the cost of schools. Our 
present laws forbid many citizens 
that right. 

9. There is no fairer tax than a 
tax on net income, since that is the 
best indication of ability to pay 
taxes. 

10. The statement that 
come tax is enough, or the old cliché 
that the federal income tax has pre- 
empted that source of tax revenue, 
is meaningless and rather ridicu- 
lous to the overburdened property 
taxpayer who is interested in his 
over-all tax outgo and who wants 
help in paying local taxes. 


one in- 
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11. Property taxes will continue to 
increase unless the state will sub- 
stantially increase its share of the 
mounting local tax load. The School 
Problems Commission has estimated 
that the public common school pro- 
gram during the 1959 to 1961 bien- 
nium will cost $195,000,000 more 
than during the present biennium. 
The commission is asking for an 
increase of $88,500,000 in the state 
distributive fund. This money, if 
appropriated, would leave a_bal- 
ance of $106,500,000 additional costs 
for schools alone for the property 
taxpayers to carry in the coming bi- 
ennium. 

12. Any tax system based primari- 
iy on the property tax is unfair when 
there are many who have good in- 
comes but who pay little or no 
property tax and contribute little to 
the support of schools, roads, public 
hospitals, municipalities, townships, 
or county governments. 


Taxes Based on Income 


If taxes are based on income with 


reasonable allowances or deductions, 
then the person who is unemployed, 
who loses money in his year’s work, 


or who lives on a meager retirement 
income, would not have to pay in- 
come taxes. 

The argument has been raised that 
Illinois could not enforce and collect 
a state income tax. Thirty-one states 
and the District of Columbia do have 
a tax on individual income and even 
more have a net income tax on cor- 
porations. 

Taxes on individual incomes range 
from 1 percent, in a number of states, 
to an average high of about 5 or 6 
percent. Illinois, with a total per- 
sonal income in 1957 of more than 
$23,000,000,000 (August, 1958, issue 
of Survey of Current Business, US 
Department of Commerce), could 
raise a very substantial amount of tax 
revenue with a moderate state in- 
come tax. A 2 percent flat rate tax on 
such income in Illinois would yield, 
on an 80 percent collection basis, 
about $368,000,000 per year. Any 
deductions and exemptions allowed 
would reduce that amount. 


Property Tax Relief a Prerequisite 


Popular acceptance of a state in- 
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come tax is most improbable in IIli- 
for property is a 
iin. Many people 

vould favor a state 
personal property 

lished. Certainly 
ist poorly adminis- 
nfair, the least en- 

No county does a 

pertect job of assessing personal 

property and in some areas of the 
state it is practically ignored. The 
inherent weaknesses in the personal 
property tax, such as the inability to 
tax stocks and bonds, plus the inept- 
ness of much of our assessment ma- 
chinery contribute to the ineffective- 
ness of the personal property tax. 
Even though the personal property 
tax is probably less than 40 percent 
effective, it still yielded some $190,- 
000,000 in 1956, of a total property 
tax yield of $916,912,026. This is 
about 21 percent of the total prop- 
erty tax revenue collected. If the 
personal property tax is to be abol- 
ished because of its unenforcibility, 
as it already has been in New York 
for example, then we must provide 
elsewhere so that 


nois unless relic 
part of the bar 
have said they 
income tax if th 
tax could be a! 
that tax is the n 
tered, the most 
forceable of all 


sufficient revenuc 
the schools and other local govern- 
mental units will not suffer. 


A Burdensome Increase 


Real estate taxes have in 
cases reached a burdensome level. 
Taxes as high as $580 on a $19,000 
home have been reported. Taxes of 
$6 to $7 and even $10 per acre on 
farm land in large areas of Illinois 


many 


are not uncommon. According to Dr. 
C. L. Stewart, land economist of the 
University of real estate 
taxes on Illinois farms jumped 220 
percent from 1940 to 1956, as com- 
pared to the increase nationally of 
133 percent during the same 16-year 
period. The increase in Illinois was 
65 percent above the national aver- 


Illinois, 


age. 

The taxpayers in 31 states can 
claim deductions on their federal in- 
come tax reports in the amount of 
the state income tax they pay. Pas- 
sage of a state income tax in Illi- 
nois would allow many people not 
now subject to much local tax but 
paying heavy federal income taxes 
to reduce their {ederal tax contribu- 
tions by aiding in the support of their 


own local governmental institutions 


Corporation Income Tax 

It is reported that 33 states have 
net income taxes on corporations and 
that the average tax rate is approxi 
mately 4 percent. 

Illinois has been referred to as a 
state where the “tax climate” is con 
ducive to the establishment of indus 
tries. In fact, corporations doing busi 
ness in Illinois together with Illinois 
corporations have an attractive tax 
advantage in comparison with taxes 
in other states. Illinois has no net in 
come tax. Many states have a corpo- 
ration license and privilege tax plus 
Such 


selected states now 


a net income tax combined 


taxes for show 


an annual vield of: 


it $ 5 Million 
Ark. 10 Million 
Calif. 172 Million 
3! Million 
22 Million 
19 Million 
2! Million 
89 Million 
5! Million 
26 Million Million 
15 Million . we 241 Million 


If a corporation's federal income 


29 Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 


tax was 52 percent of its net income 
and Illinois levied a corporation net 
income tax of $1000, this $1000 
would be deducted from the corpora 
tion’s gross income in arriving at its 
net income for federal income tax 
purposes; the 
save $520 of its federal income tax 


corporation would 
leaving a net added cost on account 
of such state tax of $480. According 
to H. K. 
nomics at the University of 
a 4-percent tax on the net income 


Allen, protessor of eco 
Illinois 


of corporations would yield about 
$105,000,000 per year; and this tax 
would be in line with similar taxes 
in other states. 

4 reasonable tax on the net income 
of corporations certainly should be 
part of the state's tax reform pro 
gram. Also it is generally agreed that 
the net income tax on corporations 
would not be difficult to uphold in 
the courts if the legislation for such 
is carefully prepared 


Earmark Tax for Schools? 

Should income tax funds be ear 
marked for The 
policy generally has been against 
earmarking of funds. However, som« 
funds have been earmarked such as 


schools? state’s 


1s 





the state gas tax; automobile license 
fees; drivers license fees; and to a 
certain extent the revenue from the 
1955 half-cent sales tax increase, 
most of which went to schools and 
welfare. 

There are 
earmarking income tax funds for 
schools. 

1. Any additional taxes are un- 
popular. Many people do not have 
confidence that government money 
is spent wisely. Evidences of waste 
of government money makes them 
antagonistic to increasing the size 
of what appears to them to be a 
giant pork barrel. More people have 
confidence in schools and consider 
most school expenditures necessary 
state 


several reasons for 


and, in general, justified. A 
income tax earmarked for schools 
may be more palatable to the gen- 
eral public than one for general 
revenue. 

2. Also, there will be little chance 
of popular acceptance of an income 
tax unless it can be accompanied 
by some relief to the property tax- 
are 


If income tax revenues 


schools, it 


payer. 
earmarked for may be 
easier to secure this relief. 

3. It may also be possible to keep 
the income tax rate at a more reason- 
able level if other interests are not 
involved. 

4. If the state uses this money for 
schools, then other 
could be released for other purposes. 

5. Since schools use about 65 per- 
cent of the local tax dollar downstate 

though a smaller percent in Chi- 
cago), and if the money is to be 
distributed back, it would be easier 
to distribute it to one unit of local 
government than to several and still 


state money 


accomplish the twin aims of better 


school and property tax 
relief. 


Reasons against earmarking in- 


support 


come tax funds for schools include 
the following: 

1. Schools should not be set apart 
from other obligations of state gov- 
ernment. Public welfare institutions, 
hospitals, and other state govern- 
mental institutions and programs 
should share in the additional tax 
revenue. 

2. Schools may be better financed 
if the part coming from the state 
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comes trom general revenue rathet 
than from an earmarked tax. 
3. Tradition been 


generally has 


against it 


Constitutionality 

Much has been said of the impos- 
sibility of writing a personal net in- 
come tax bill in Illinois that would 
be held constitutional by the courts. 
Then there is_ the 
whether the tax rate should be a 
fat rate or graduated: some think 


question of 


it may be easier for the courts to 
approve a flat rate income tax than 
a graduated one. There is little talk 
in Illinois of a tax on gross income, 
as that could be very unfair to many 
individuals. 

However, a tax study has just been 
made by a lawyer who is an expert 
in the tax field, 
legislative possibilities of a gradu- 


to determine the 


ated or flat rate income tax and of a 
franchise tax on corporations meas- 
ured by net income. The study was 
financed by six statewide organiza- 
tions and local organization 
The study reveals that the latter tax 
would have a good possibility of 


one 


approval by the courts. There is more 
doubt about the possible constitu- 
tionality of a tax on individual net 
income 

The person conducting the study 
concluded that in view of the state 
supreme court’s decisions in two re- 
cent cases, the cigarette tax case and 
the use tax case, there was a possi- 
bility that the court would hold 
legislation designed to tax the privi- 
lege of making a net income to be 
constitutional, and, if so, that such 
tax may be graduated. He said that 
the “privilege” tax route was the 
only logical possibility. Naturally 
the attitude of the public toward 
such an idea together with the needs 
of the state would likely have some 
bearing on the court’s decision in the 


matte 


What Can Be Done 

While there seems at present little 
likelihood of enactment of individual 
income tax legislation in the 1959 
General Assembly, it is not too early 
to build popular support for such 
in the 1961 session. Few state legis- 
lators enough at 


are courageous 


present to state publicly that they 
are tor a Many 
legislators, off the record, will savy 


state income tax. 
they believe a state income tax is 
our best long-range answer to our 
tax problem. 

The 1959 legislature may agree to 
submit the question of amending 
the revenue article of the constitu- 
the 1960. The 


amendment process is very difficult 


tion to voters in 
in tax matters; and after two defeats 
of attempts to amend the revenue 
article in 1952 and 1956, it would 
seem that this route should be con- 
sidered as a second alternative to 
the route 
However it is possible that both 
routes should be followed to offer 


more direct legislative 


the greatest opportunity of success 
if we have to put off until the 1961 
legislative session enactment of in 


come tax legislation 


Need Public Understanding 

Citizen groups who believe that 
the income tax route offers our best 
hope of reaching our two objectives 
substantial and stable 


ot a more 


tax base for schools and relief for 
the property taxpayer, should start 
building public understanding of 
our tax problems and of our school 
needs so that our legislators are free 
to vote their convictions on the mat- 
ter 

Failure to solve our tax problems 
in a satisfactory manner dooms much 
of what we consider valuable in ow 
school programs, further penalizes 
the property taxpayer, and is no 
credit to the leadership of this 
generation. 

Public school costs are increasing 
at the rate of about $65,000,000 a 
vear. Illinois is well toward the top 
the ability to 
support schools. Too much of the 


among states in its 
financial support has been coming 
from the property tax. It is unfai 
to property taxpayers and unwise 
from an educational standpoint to 
continue much longer this inequi- 
table tax program. 

Illinois, with its recent outstand- 
ing accomplishments in school re 
organization, should be able to rise 
to this next challenge of revising ow 
tax structure to finance our schools 
adequately and equitably. 
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These items, subject to approval of the IEA Representative Assembly, 


EA Research 


Highlights of the 1959 


IEA Legislative Program 


would be a great but reasonable step forward for education. 


HE Illinois Education Association 

believes in the best possible edu- 
cation for all Illinois children, in 
kindergarten through college. Its 
legislative program, if enacted, will 
provide a great but reasonable step 
forward in the improvement of pub- 
lic education. The proposals briefly 
described here are tentative pending 
approval by the IEA Representative 
Assembly in December, 1958. 


The Foundation Program 


The most important item of the 
LEA's program 
mends that the foundation level in 
state aid be changed from $200 to 
$262, without increasing qualifying 


legislative recom- 


tax rates which operate to reduce 
Assuming no change in 
school 
tricts, $62 
from the state common school fund 


state aid. 


assessed valuations of dis- 


this would mean more 
for each average daily attendance 
pupil in kindergarten through grade 
12 in an equalization district. Pres- 
ently, more than 85 percent of the 
pupils are in equalization districts. 
Raising the foundation level to $262 
would bring additional districts into 
equalization, but with state aid at 
something less than $62. 

From findings of a recent study 
of the 249 largest elementary dis- 
tricts, the IEA research department 
estimated the median expenditure 
from the educational funds for such 
districts to be $262 for the school 
vear 1957-58. Portions of educational 
funds derived from federal sources 
and from state sources other than the 
common school fund and_ portions 
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paid into the fund by parents or pu 
pils for admission, school lunches, 
etc., were eliminated in making the 
estimate. This $262 rate of annual 
expenditure was selected as the rec- 
ommended foundation level for the 
coming biennium. It is a conservative 
amount for the following reasons: | 

it is the 1957-58 
whereas the level should properly be 
based on the average of the 1959-60 
and 1960-61 costs; 2) if high-school 


considered 


estimated cost 


educational costs were 
the level would be much higher 
all of the 


generally thought of as being in 


and 3 items which are 


cluded in a foundation program 
probably exist only in the more ex 
pensive systems. However, from the 
standpoint of state revenue needed 
to provide the $62 increase, the rec- 
ommendation is not conservative 
approximately $134,000,000 more 
would be needed 

There are so many possible uses 
of another $62 per pupil that school 
districts would need to establish pri- 
orities. Every school district in the 
state is. or should be, considering one 
or more of the following: 1) in 
creased or improved curriculum; 2 


more up-to-dat« instructional aids 


and materials; 3) higher salaries to 
provide greater selectivity for staff 
additions or replacements and to 
allow staff members to become better 
travel, 


ation, etc.; 4) ini 


qualified throug research 
more college ed 
tiation or improvement ot in-service 
programs for on-the-job betterment 
5) division of large classes; 6) addi 


personnel 7) 


tion of supervisory 


educational facilities for an ever 
increasing number of children; 8 
increase or improvement in services 
such as health, transportation, guid 
ance, speech correction, and reme 
dial and 9) 


property taxes where particularly 


reading; easement ot 


burdensome 
The IEA recommends 
tation of 1957-58 claims 


common school fund in such a way 


a ree ompu 


upon the 


as to overcome loss in state aid duc 
to reduced attendance caused by the 
Further 


aid formula is 


flu epidemic a change in 
state 


to prevent similar losses in the fu 


recommended 


ture. School expenditures continue 
whether or not all the pupils are in 
because of teacher ill 


school; in fact 


ness and necessity of paying sub 
stitutes, expenditures increase dur 


ing epidemics 


Minor State Aids 


No substantial changes are recom 
mended in methods of payment of 
minor state aids for pupil transpor 
vocational education 


tation junior 


college education, and education of 
eXCE ptional children 
IEA recognizes the 


state 


However, the 
increased 
1959 for the 
cause of increased numbers of pupils 
in the 


vear instead of 


need for appropria 


tions in minor aids he 


various programs und two 


one-veal appropria 


pupil transportation and 
appro 
] 


tions tor 
spec ial education: one-veat 
priations were made in 1957 in ore 
to make state aid more 
Further the 1957 


suthe rent for 


current 


Since ippropria 


tion was not 100-per 





cent payment of pupil transportation 
claims, a deficiency appropriation 
will be necessary in 1959. It is esti- 
mated that the total appropriation 
for minor aids in 1959 will need to 
exceed that of 1957 by $17,700,000. 


School Building Construction 


To date only about one third of 
the $10,000,000 appropriated in 1957 
to the Illinois School Building Com- 
mission has been used. This money 
was for construction of buildings for 
lease to school districts that had, 
generally speaking, exhausted their 
bonding power. The IEA believes 
that the large balance in this fund 
is due to legal or administrative limi- 
tations rather than to lack of need. 
A study of these limitations is being 
made to ascertain what legal changes 
should be made to ensure more 
liberal use of the funds by deserving, 
needy districts. 

Specific proposals on state aid for 
buildings have been endorsed by the 
legislative committee, subject to fur- 
ther study. One such proposal would 
enable the building commission to 
construct and lease high-school and 
elementary buildings, instead of ele- 
mentary buildings only. Some areas 
which wish to build new high 
schools can not do so because of in- 
sufficient bonding power. 

For building purposes the IEA 
also recommends that the revenue 
article of the state constitution be 
changed to permit 10-percent bond- 
ing power for 12-grade districts. Any 
type of school district now has bond- 
ing power equal to 5 percent of its 
equalized assessed valuation. Thus 
an area may have 5 percent for ele- 
mentary schools and 5 percent for 
high schools, if served by separate 
districts; but, if served by a unit 
district, it may have only 3-percent 
bonding power for all school pur- 
poses. This situation constitutes an 
obstacle to reorganization in some 
areas of the state. Some unit districts 
now need more than 5-percent bond- 
ing power. 


Funds for Higher Education 


Estimates of funds needed during 
the next biennium for the support 
of public education at the University 
of Illinois, Southern Illinois Univer- 
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sity, four universities under the 
Teachers College Board, and Chi- 
cago Teachers College are not avail- 
able at this time. It is known that 
such appropriations must be sub- 
stantially increased because the col- 
leges and universities are growing at 
an even more rapid rate than the 
public schools. 

Some students are unable now to 
attend the public colleges and uni- 
versities because of building short- 
ages. If the building needs are met, 
through bond issues or otherwise, 
more students will attend and in- 
creased operational costs will result. 


Funds for Teacher Retirement 
Survivor benefits. The present IEA 
plan for survivor benefits in the 
downstate teachers retirement Sys- 
tem has several important advan- 
tages. It is especially adapted to 
teachers as a coverage group so that 
an equitable benefit is provided for 
each member and the need of 
funds is eliminated. The 
of benefits after one and one-half 
years of service will make it possible 


provision 


for persons to move from jobs under 
social security into the Illinois teach- 
ing profession without losing family 
protection. The plan will benefit 
boys and girls by encouraging en- 
trance and continuance in the teach- 
ing profession, particularly so for 
young people with families who can 
not afford adequate insurance cover- 
age while at the lower end of the 
salary schedule. 

Illinois would be placed in a more 
favorable position in the national 
market since teachers now 
in at least 


teacher 
have survivor coverage 
40 other states 
cial security or separate systems. The 


either through so- 
plan will provide better protection, 
at lower cost to the teacher and his 
employer, than could be obtained 
through coordination or supplemen- 
tation with social security. 

The essence of the survivor bene- 
fit plan is as follows: the single 
pavment death benefit now available 
under Section 25-57.1 of the School 
Code would be doubled; 2) a re- 
duced single payment for death after 
retirement would be added; and 3 
instead of accepting the single pay- 
ment death benefit plus accumu- 


lated contributions, a dependent 
beneficiary could elect to 
a monthly annuity comparing favor- 
ably with that provided under social 
security. 

Financing of the additional sur- 
vivors benefits would be through a 
non-refundable, 1 percent of salary 
contribution by the retirement sys- 
tem member and a state contribution 
of a like amount. One percent of 
the total of salaries, as 
determined by based 
upon experience during the past five 
years, will average $3,025,000 annu- 
ally during the 1959-61 biennium. 
The state's matching contribution 
would increase or decrease in pro- 
portion to the adequacy of the sur- 
vivors benefit reserve. 

Increase in benefits of teachers 
already retired. The LEA will support 
legislation to increase, by reasonable 
amounts, the annuities of teachers 
already retired. It is understood that 
this legislation will be submitted by 
the retired teachers associations. 

The IEA recognizes that allow- 
ances due retired teachers are con- 
stantly and effectively reduced by 
inflation. Based on the 1947-49 aver- 
age dollar set at 100, the purchasing 
power of the 1945 average dollar 
was 130 while the purchasing power 
of the average dollar for the first five 
months of 1958 was 81.2. Thus, in 
1947-49 dollars, a $1000 
annuity $1300 in pur- 
chasing power in 1945 and now is 
worth only $812. 

Minor retirement items. The IEA 
recommends 


receive 


members’ 
projection 


terms of 
was worth 


legislative committee 
two other changes in the downstate 
teachers retirement system. The pro- 
vision for selection at the time of 
retirement of a reversionary option 
in order to provide an allowance for 
a dependent beneficiary should be 


amended to provide selection before 
retirement but after first eligibility 
The second recom- 


for retirement. 
mendation would provide for a full 
vear of credited service in any Case 
where the member actually teaches 
four clock hours during each of 170 
davs of the school term. These two 
changes would not require any large 
ymount of additional funds. 

Selection of the reversionary op- 


tion at the time of retirement 


Illinor 





encourages members to retire in 
order to protect dependents. This is 
not beneficial to the soundness of the 
retirement system nor to the educa- 
tional system, since there is a short- 
age of qualified personnel. The need 
for this amendment would be re- 
duced by the adoption of survivors 
benefits. 

Most downstate retirement system 
members serve during 175 to 180 
days of actual school session; some 
serve more than 180 days. Members 
employed in state institutions serve 
up to 235 days. The proposed 
amendment would ensure a full 
year's credit for all members serving 
for a reasonable length of time. 

Proposed changes in Chicago 
teachers retirement system. It is 
known that important recommen- 
dations for changes in the Chicago 
teachers retirement system will be 
submitted by the Chicago Division 
of the IEA. It is believed that these 
changes will not necessitate an in- 
crease from state funds, because of 
the increase in the Chicago offset 
through the common school fund. 
Chicago amount for 
teacher retirement proportionate to 
the amount allotted from the com- 
mon school fund for downstate 
teacher retirement purposes. 

Total state appropriation needed 
for teacher retirement systems. Based 
on salary increases experienced dur- 
ing the past five years, downstate 


receives an 


teachers salary deductions (or con- 
tributions) for general retirement 
purposes are expected to average 


the 
and 


$18,152,000 
next biennium. Withdrawals 
death benefits, terminating future 
obligation, will average $2,904,000 
annually, leaving a balance on this 
basis alone of $15,248,000 to be 
matched by the state. If the 1.4 
matching program described in Sec- 
tion 25-50 of the School Code were 
applied, it would result in an annual 
amount of about $21,000,000 from 
the state for the downstate general 
retirement fund. The teachers retire- 
ment office estimates average annual 


annually during 


cost accruals for the next biennium 
at $19,750,000. 

The June 30, 1958, balance in the 
downstate teachers retirement fund 
$109,876,476. Of this amount, 


was 
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he total of ac- 
utions of active 
nated that about 
ince of $7,560,490 
is the total of remaining accumulated 
contributions of retired members. 
This indicates that the state’s con- 
tributions have been barely sufficient 
to protect members’ funds and that, 
unless state contributions are sub- 
stantially increased, this trust will 
soon be violated. While teachers 
have accumulated more than $105,- 
000,000 toward the payment of fu- 
ture obligations the state has accu- 
mulated almost nothing for this 
purpose. 

It is readily apparent that the 


$102,315,986 was 
cumulated contr 


members. It is es 
one half of the bz 


state appropriations should be dras- 
tically increased—not only to cover 
current state-matching needs, offsets 
to Chicago, and appropriations for 
survivors benefits—but to overcome 
deficits accrued particularly as they 
relate to the state's failure to appro- 
priate sufficiently during the past 
several years. State appropriations 
for teacher retirement purposes 
should be sufficient to provide the 
following annual amounts: 1) at 
least $20,000,000 for the general 
fund of the downstate teachers re- 
tirement system; 2) $7,000,000 to 
provide the proportionate amount 
for the Chicago teachers retirement 
system; and 3) $3,000,000 for a sur- 


vivor benefit fund in the downstate 
system. 


Additional Revenue Needed 


If proper figures were available to 
replace the question marks in the 
accompanying table, the data would 
undoubtedly show that, if IEA rec- 
ommendations were enacted into 
law, something more than $200,000,- 
000 more would be appropriated for 
public education in 1959 than was 
appropriated in 1957. The IEA rec- 
ognizes that state tax reform would 
be necessary to obtain an additional 
$200,000,000 or more from the state 
treasury. Therefore the initiation of 
corporation and individual taxes re- 
lated to income is recommended. It 
is believed that such taxes will pro- 
vide the best opportunity for Illinois 
to share fairly in the provi- 
good public education. 


people 
sion of 

Both types of income taxes would 
vield substantial amounts of revenue 
A 4-percent tax on the net income 
of Illinois corporations would yield 
approximately $110,000,000 annu- 
ally; 4 percent is slightly below the 
average rate for states which levy the 
tax. A 1-percent tax, without exemp- 
tions, on the individ- 
uals, assuming 80-percent collection 
would produce about $190,000,000 
annually. Allowing exemptions aver- 
aging $800 per capita would reduce 


income of 


State Appropriations, 1957 Compared With 1959 Needs 
to Meet IEA Recommendations for Public Education 


Actual 1957 
Appropriation 


Item 


Common Schoo! Fund 
Less retirement $205,726,000 
Retirement items 


16,400,000 
None 


Downstate genera! fund 


Survivor benefits 
None 
4,874,000 


Increases for retirees 
Chicago offset 


Deficiency (flu epidemic) None 


Minor State Aids 
Transportation 
Exceptional children 
Vocational education 


6,000,000 
7,838,000 


2,250,000 
0.000.000 


Junior colleges 
Building Aid 
Colleges and Universities 
Operation 
Buildings 
Totals 


144,600,000 
28,700,000 
$431 ,088,000 
*Building funds f: 


1958, election is succ 


4,700,000 - 


olleges and universities may be derived f 


Increase 


Needed 1959 
Appropriation 
$339,726,000 $ 134,000,000 
40,000,000 23,600,000 
6,000,000 6,000,000 
? ? 
14,000,000 9,126,000 


? ? 


8,750,000 
6,562,000 
1,400,000 
| 000,000 


14,750,000 
14,400,000 
6,100,000 
3,250,000 


0.000.000 


None 


144,600,000 plus 
28,700,000 * 


$621,526,000 plus $1 90,438,000 pl 


n 





the yield to about $130,000,000 an- 
nually. An attempt to meet ade- 
quately the needs of the schools and 
other state functions through exist- 
ing sources of state revenue would 
require increased tax rates for most 
of such sources; these rates would 
soon become unprecedented and un- 
reasonable. Taxes on the net income 
of corporations are ley ied in 35 states 
and 31 states levy on individual in 
come; 27 states have both. 

There seems to be no question 
about the constitutionality of a cor 
poration income tax for Illinois. The 
IEA feels that a tax upon the privi- 
lege of acquiring income would 
stand a good chance of being upheld 
by the Illinois Supreme Court. Fail- 
ure of the state to meet its financial 
obligation for public education will 
result either in the continued in- 
crease of local property taxes or in 
the curtailment of educational op- 
portunities. 


Administration and Organization 

The IEA recommends that a state 
board of education be provided, 
either elective or appointive, for the 
public common schools and that the 
state constitution be changed so that 
such board could appoint the super- 
intendent of public instruction. 
Among the many important reasons 
for seeking this change are the fol- 
lowing: 1) educational planning 
could be continuous and based on 
study by a trained staff with au- 
thority to collect data from all 
schools; 2) there would be 
partisan politics involved in educa- 
tional policy-making and administra- 
tion; 3) higher qualifications could 
be required of state office staff mem- 
bers and efficient staff members 
would have greater security in posi- 
and 4) the state board, chosen 
would bring lay 


less 


tion; 
on an area basis, 
thinking into state-level educational 
planning. 

A long list of organizations and 
individuals favoring a state board of 
education and an appointive state 
superintendent could be presented. 
Individuals included the two candi- 
dates for superintendent of public 
instruction, Gerald W. Smith and 
George T. Wilkins. Organizations in- 
clude the Illinois Education Associa- 


tion, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Forty-six states have 
a state board of education 


The IEA recommends legislation 
to promote further the reorganization 
of the territory of the state into op- 
erating units of administration, su 
and attendance 


pervision support, 


capable of maintaining adequate 


educational programs, in 12-grade 


units wherever feasible. 


mately one half of the senior high- 


Approxi 


school attendance centers in Illinois 
less than 200 


pupils. School districts with low as- 


have enrollments of 
sessed valuation per pupil and small 
area sometimes lie adjacent to dis- 
tricts with high assessed valuation 
per pupil and small area. Education 
for exceptional children through the 
joint efforts of school districts should 
be provided in many areas. There are 
reor- 


other indications of need for 


ganization for administrative super- 
visory, and financial purposes. 
The IEA legislative 


considers the legislative 


committee 
recommen- 
dations presented above to be those 
of major importance formulated to 
date. 
many other recommendations: 


The committee has voted on 
three 
of these are briefly described below 


Other Legislative Recommendations 


The School Code 
amended to clarify and make 


should be 
more 
with 


uniform the sections dealing 


definition of the school day, month, 
and vear. In one section reference is 
made to a minimum school year of 
nine months; in another it is de- 
scribed as 185 days including legal 
holidays and, for state aid purposes 
only days of actual school session are 


feel 
that the requirement of five clock 


counted. Some school people 
hours each day for state aid purposes 
is too restrictive and that an average 
of five hours should be allowed. 
The present law governing the 
school district treasurer's report to 
the public results in information that 
is illogical, 
Items are presented in jumbled fash 
ion. While 
supposedly reported, it is impossible 
to tell from the report the actual 
This kind of re- 


misleading, and useless. 


each teacher's salary is 


amount of salary. 


porting is not only expensive but also 
has a detrimental effect on public 
relations. Some of the larger news- 
papers are opposed to the present a1 
rangement the Illinois Press 


Association has supported its con- 


but 


tinuance 

\ legislative recommendation di 
rected to the 
that 


and retired, 


level would 
both 


would receive the same 


federal 
provide teachers, active 
exemptions, deductions, credits, and 
other privileges afforded others un- 
der federal income tax The 
amount of retirement income credit 
presently allowed teachers may be 
such credit for retire- 


law. 


exceeded by 
ment income under the Social Se- 
curity Act or the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. There is still some doubt as 


to whether include 


a teacher may 


daily travel between one city and 
summer school in another in allow- 
school 


able deductions for summer 


expenses 


References 

Information contained in the re- 
cently prepared references listed be- 
low will assist in the understanding 
of the above legislative recommenda- 
tions and will explain some of them 
in more detail. All of the listed mate- 
rials may be obtained from the IEA 
Research Department, 100 East Ed- 


wards Street, Springfield, by se- 


curing the proper issue of Illinois 


Education, the journal of the Illinois 
Education Association. 


“State Common School Aid in Illinois.” 

“Lessons in Illinois Public School Fi- 
nance” (10 cents each) 

“State Level Tax Problems.” 

“The Foundation Program in Illinois.” 

“Financing Illinois Schools” (10 cents 
each ) 

“A Corporation Income Tax for Illinois.” 

“Outline of IEA Survivors Benefit Pro 
posal—1959 Legislature.” 

“Incre ase of Age Bene fits ot 
Already Retired.” 

“Schools Need Good Property 
ment,” Richard Y. Hoffman, Jr.; 
Education, October, 1957. 

“Facing Revenue Reform in_ Illinois,” 
H. K. Allen; Illinois Education, April, 1958 

“IEA Legislative Proposals Under Con- 
sideration,” Irving F. Pearson; Illinois 
Education, September, 1958. 

“Outlook on State Aid,” Lester R 
Grimm; Illinois Education, October, 1958 

“IEA Proposal for Survivor Benefits,” 
Clifford L. Avis; Illinois Education, No 
vember, 1958 

“A State Board 
ward H. Stullken; 
vember, 1958. 
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By ROBERT O. BURT 


of Put Serv 


Dir ; 


pe Peoria board of education— 
in competition with some of the 
city’s largest commercial advertisers 

was awarded first place for its 
1957-58 public relations effort in the 
annual Advertising Awards Contest 
conducted by the Peoria Advertising 
and Selling Club. All other entrants 
in this classification were industrial 
and business firms, many of which 
full-time 
men or are represented year-round 


employ public relations 
by an agency. Entrants were: Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Central Illinois 
Light Co., Peoria Journal Star ( Pe- 
oria’s only newspaper), Producers 
Dairy, Sealtest Dairy (Central Divi- 
sion), Sheridan Village Shopping 
Center, WPEO, 
Block and Kuhl ( Peoria’s largest de- 


radio station and 
partment store 

Robert Jamieson, president of the 
board of education, accepted the 
award. 

The Peoria schools public rela- 
tions program is designed to focus 
the 
schools, 2) the 


attention on three things: 1) 
the 
achievements of the schools, and 3 


operation of 


the needs of the schools. 


Emphasis Is on Information 


Under the leadership of Supt 
Mark W. Bills, great emphasis is 
placed on getting complete and ac- 
curate information to the citizens— 
not as publicity, but as basic infor- 
mation. This concept of public re- 
lations involves the development of 
board of education functions, school 
operation, and needs so as to create 
a school-community partnership. It 
is designed to reach all citizens, non- 
parents as well as parents 


The public relations program of 


PR Scores a 


Double Victory 


{ favorable vote on a building issue and a 


first-place award in an advertising contest were 


results oO the Peoria schools public relations program. 


the Peoria schools is a continuing 


process, with long-range as well as 


As part ot 
the 


education feels a definite responsi- 


short-range objectives. 
this long-range plan, board of 
bility to promote the cause of edu- 
cation in terms of the general public 
In order to accomplish this it has 
a definite three-point program. 
The first objective is to increase 
factual understanding of the oper- 
ation of Peoria schools and the prob- 
lems and intricacies of operating a 
school system. To do this, the board 
encourages public attendance at and 
participation in all regular board 
meetings, except those considering 
personnel problems. It issued a com- 
prehensive annual report devoted to 
school expenditures as they apply to 
educating children. These were dis- 
tributed to more than 4500 opinion 
molders in the Peoria area. All com- 
available to the 
public. Administrative and informa 
bulletins directed to the 
also forwarded to all 


mittee reports are 


tional 
schools are 
news media. 
The second objective is to increase 
active interest in school problems on 
the part of parents and the public 
This is accomplished by a genuine 
interest on the part of the board in 
the problems of individual schools 
The board encourages participation 
by parents and the public on re- 
search and referendum committees 
school district is 
the 
mmittee included 


regarding each 


Realizing that ea 
interested in its own welfare, 
1957-58 building « 
specific information 
elementary schoo! building in its re 
port to the board. This information 
included architects’ preliminary 


drawings and descriptive materials 


These drawings and materials were 
re-published on an individual school 
basis, with adequate explanation of 
the building committee's proposals 

To keep citizens better informed, 
the superintendent's monthly mes 
sage to the teachers is broadcast ove 
a local radio station so that all may 
tune in. When important board ac- 
tion is to be taken, all parent groups 
ure invited to have representatives 
present. 

When the first and second objec 
tives are adequately deve loped the 
produce the third long-range objec 
tive which is to gain public confi 
dence so that the board and adminis 
trative staff may operate in a climate 
of public good will and understand 


ing 
Aims and Needs Explained 


relations 
the ad- 


staff under the direction 


The long-range public 
program was carried on by 
ninistrative 
t Superintendent Bills and Robert 
QO. Burt, director of pupil services 
In addition to the 16-page annual 
report, Your Children, designed to 
give the public a better understand 
ing of “aims, needs, achievements 
and expenditures of our school sys 
tem,” the staff also published a hand 
book for kindergarten parents, cur 
riculum outline for new high-school 


students teachers conference 
folder 


mer school brochure, teacher recruit 


new 


new teachers handbook, sum 


brochure, American Education 


Ing 
Week publications, and school in 
formation bulletins 

The climate of public understand 
ing and confidence was recently 
pointed up by a favorable vote on a 
$5.800.000 bond 


ISStle to repan 





alter, and build additions to the 
city’s 24 elementary schools. 

The building and referendum 
committee's original report con- 
tained architects’ preliminary draw- 
ings and a statement of the needs. 
The adoption of this report by the 
board, accompanied by the decision 
to go te the electorate with this re- 
quest, developed the need for a 
short-range action public relations 
program. The objectives of this 
short-range plan were: 1) to help 
promote voter registration, 2) to gain 
public authorization for the board 
of education to issue bonds in the 
sum of $5,800,000 

The second phase of the long- 
range plan had aroused the interest 
of A. R. Thomson, president of the 


Thomson Advertising Agency. He 
volunteered to act as chairman of a 
materials committee. This commit- 
tee, created by Mr. Thomson, was 
composed of seven subcommittees to 
handle details of presentation: cre- 
ative, TV, radio, newspaper, display, 
visual, and printing. The board and 
the administrative staff were repre- 
sented on the committee. 

The appeal was based on two 
factors: 

1. The plight of Peoria’s elemen- 
tary school children. “Help Us Build 
Our Future” was selected as the 
campaign's slogan. A review of the 
problems emphasizes this as the 
main need. 

2. Economic factors. 
listed as a) wastefulness of the ex- 


These were 





Many and varied contacts outside 


the profession will help teachers improve 


School-Community Relations 


The job of interpreting the schools 
is as much a responsibility of the 
teacher as is good teaching. While 
public relations start in the class- 
room, the school is a dead duck if 
they end there. Since it is a human 
characteristic to rely on the person 
one knows rather than on a stranger, 
it behooves teachers to have many 
community contacts outside the pro- 
fession. He makes these contacts 
through participation in civic activi- 
ties and organizations. Working be- 
side a mechanic in a Community 
Chest project, discussing plans with 
a physician on a committee, singing 
alongside a business man at a club 
meeting, or playing bridge with a 
city commissioner in a bridge league 
—the teacher is developing school- 
community relations. 

Such relations will be poor, how- 
ever, if the teacher talks eternally 
about school or salaries, if he mis- 
trusts others as “enemies of the pub- 
lic schools,” or if he looks for argu- 
ments. 

Relations will be good if the 
teacher has a high regard for his pro- 
fession (Others will have the same 


), but works in the commu- 
nity as a citizen rather than a 
teacher, speaking the same language 
and having the same interests as 
other public-spirited men and 
women. Respected as a co-worker, 
not a propagandist, he will find that 
people come to him with questions 
about school and rely on his answers. 

The average teacher thinks of pub- 
lic relations as either publicity or as 
some mysterious high-powered tech- 
nique employed by experts in busi- 
ness or industry. Rarely does he con- 


regard. 


sider it a pe ‘rsonal thing. 
Perhaps no one thing 
community relationships more than 
lack of professionalism on the part of 
teachers—not attending conventions 
when taxpayers are paying them for 
the time, disloyalty to other teach- 
ers, lack of regard for accepted 
standards of conduct in the commu- 
nity, indifference to professional or- 
ganizations, ignorance of educational 
problems and progress outside the 
classroom. 
—Dora Mary MACDONALD, 
of public relations, board of educa- 
Duluth, Minn. 


worsens 


director 


tion, 





pensive maintenance of old build- 
ings, b) industry’s refusal to locate 
in Peoria because of school situation, 
c) creation of employment through 
construction and renovation, and 
d) possibility of future federal aid 
to the city through the Urban Re- 
development Administration. 

The impact of the campaign can 
be measured by the amount of media 
presentation: more than 1000 inches 
of newspaper space, varying in size 
from inch to eight tabloid 
pages; 142 one-minute spots on ra- 
three half-hour TV programs, 

half-hour, 
four city- 
distribution 

individual 


one 


dio; 
plus a_ referendum-eve, 
three-station simulcast; 


wide brochures and 


pieces numerous 
school approaches; display signs in- 
cluding 50 bus signs, 100 bus cards, 
400 window signs, 9 billboards, side- 
walk signs on all major corners, and 
20,000 lapel buttons. 

The theme of the campaign, 
Us Build Our Future,” 
citizen. A 


plus 


“Help 
was aimed to 
reach 
committee was the 
tee” responsible for translating “ma- 
and organization into a cam- 


every promotion 


“action commit- 


terials” 
paign. An committee 


assumed 


organization 
major responsibility for 
setting up the organization: il struc- 
ture through which the work of the 
promotion committee could be suc- 
cessfully carried out. These two com- 
mittees functioned under the direc 
tion of board members 


Results Noted 

The results of the campaign are 
best expressed in the lead para- 
graphs of a story from the April 9 
edition of the Journal Star: 

“A $5,800,000 bond issue for repairing, 
altering, and building additions to Peoria’s 


24 public elementary was ap- 
proved by a 2-to-1 vote Tuesday 


SC hools 


“Approval of the bond issue climaxed a 
carefully planned information campaign 
which stressed the need for new and im- 
proved classrooms for the proper education 
of the city’s expanding school population.” 

In winning the favorable vote on 
the bond issue, great credit must be 
given to board members, parents, 
citizens, principals, and teachers for 
the efforts 
to alert others to the needs of Pe- 


oria’s school children. They provided 


continued concentrated 


a “grass roots” emphasis reaching 


all the people. 
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Many techniques and ideas could be listed for pl 


ning oF 


improving a school public relations program. 


The most important thing is to get started—and 


the ideas will multiply. 


Pep Up Your Public Relations Program 


E HAVE HEARD a great deal re- 
W cently about the need for “pep- 
ping up” our educational offerings. 
We must also plan to “pep up” our 
public relations program, if we are 
to achieve all those things which are 
now expected of the schools. 

In general, our public is gravely 
concerned about our schools. In 
many cases, the criticisms are serious 
but not necessarily wise. In such 
circumstances, we need to face the 
issues and criticisms, and assume the 
leadership in establishing and main- 
taining a firm and sound educational 


program. 


Demonstrate Leadership 

Our job as teachers is to do a 
better job in our schools with what 
we now have and to study our edu- 
cational and physical plant needs 
for the future, then to project those 
needs in the light of what we con- 
sider educationally sound goals. We 
must continuously keep in mind that 
we can and must offer unified edu- 
cational leadership in our commu- 
nity. Such leadership should not 
move at a pace faster than that at 
which we can bring our public. This, 
by necessity, means that we need to 
have a public relations program that 
is live, real, and continuous. 

Many within the profession frown 
upon the terms that are common 
within a public relations program— 
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such as educational diet, leadership, 
needs, and all the rest of the educa- 
tional jargon. But let's face the facts 
and look at the schools and their 
support. Basically, the public schools 
were founded and do exist upon the 


good will of the people 


Schools Belong to People 
Historically, the people started 
the schools, and they supported 
them by conscription for many years 
before a tax was levied for their 
support. The people brought in the 
teachers and directed the operation 
of the schools through a board of 
directors who held an iron hand over 
the teacher and the offerings of the 
school. The that the 


curriculum was limited and teacher 


results were 
tenure was in most cases limited to 
the school term. Public relations in 
this kind of school chiefly consisted 
of the negative approach through 
the media of the Ladies Aid Society 
and the “cracker barrel” groups at 
the village stores 

Many made 
from that type of Schools 
chpnged from the board-directed 
school io the teacher-directed one: 
then with the growth of population 
the schools became administratively 
directed, with the public relations 
control of the 


strides have been 


school. 


program under the 
administration. many cases, the 
sumed a 


administrator “press 


By MURVIL BARNES 


agentry” role of letting the public 


know only what he wanted it to 
know 
Today, most of our schools ar« 
headed by a professional administra 
tion and a professional staff, who 
have the educational leadership to 
work with boards of education 
teachers, and the public in helping 
better 


Even 


educational 
this 


M hool 


to bring about 

programs for all with 
professional approach the 
still remains largely an_ institution 
of the local community, with some 
70 to 75 percent of the local tax dol 
lar going for the support of schools 
The still 


and the people of the community 


local board has control 
have access to the board, administra 
and the 


affairs—so our 


direct 
school still 
exist on the good will of the people 


tion. teachers who 


SC hools 


Plan for Teamwork 


Thus we need to follow a plan 
at the local level of reaching a mu 
tual 
teamwork between the 
the board of 


school. This can be reached through 


understanding for effective 
community 
education, and the 


a good public relations program 
which is simply a program based on 
the Golden Rule of treating others 
as we would like to be treated. We 
must keep the lines of communica 
tion open between the community 


the board of education, and the 





schools so misunderstanding will 
not arise if the needs and course 
offerings become serious problems 
in our school communities. 

Innumerable ideas might be listed 
as approaches to a good public re- 
lations program: having radio and 
TV programs; using the newspaper, 
putting out brochures and pam- 
phlets; arranging for a speakers bu- 
reau made up of teachers who can 
and will discuss their favorite topics 
before clubs, PTAs, and _ civic 
groups; getting representation on 
the association of commerce com- 
mittees and the church committees; 
and participating in every worth- 
while project in the community. 
The best public relations we can 
have is to remember the teacher in 
the classroom who is doing an ex- 
cellent job. 


Need a Balanced Program 


Basically, the need is to have a 
balanced public relations program 
so that all types of materials and 
ideas may be presented to the public 
through the use of many if not all 
the staff members. Keep in mind the 
importance of releasing information 
while it is still news. The news can 
consist of little things around the 
school as well as major happenings. 

Above all, present the true facts, 
to help parents when they are ex- 
pected to make decisions that in- 
fluence the educational future of 
their children. Probably one of the 
biggest mistakes, in many schools, is 
the failure to plan a well-defined 
and long-range program of public 
relations. When presenting ideas or 
problems, plan to do so early so 
that time is allowed for school pa- 
trons to investigate and to discuss 
the things that are being presented. 
During these public discussions, we 
as teachers can become more alert 
to community and group reaction so 
we can act or react to show that we 
are doing our duty as professional 
leaders. 

Many other ideas could be pre- 
sented or repeated that would help 
in developing a good public rela- 
tions program in a community. Ac- 
tually, the best thing to do is just 
get started—and the ideas will de- 
velop. 
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Photographs of children attract newspaper readers. Classroom 


activities involve most of the community's boys 


and girls. Editors and educators should work together. 


How Well Do We 


F our schools should be judged sole- 

ly on the basis of information 
conveyed by newspaper photo- 
graphs of school activities, it would 
appear that the primary concern of 
these educational enterprises is a 
series of seasonal extracurricular 
activities crowded into a busy sched- 
ule of sporting events and climaxed 
with a vernal pageant called gradu- 
ation. 

This, briefly, is one of the more 
obvious conclusions based on the re- 
sults of a recent analysis made by 
the author during a 10-months 
period, of all school photographs 
published in 3600 issues of 12 daily 
newspapers with a combined daily 
circulation of more than 200,000. 

Behind such studies of newspaper 
content are two assumptions that are 
axiomatic to most serious students 
of the public schools: 1) necessary 
support and intelligent understand- 
ing of public schools are related 
to the amount and kind of informa- 
tion available to the public about 
the schools; 2) newspapers are the 
primary source of information about 
the schools in most communities. 


Why Pictures? 


An increasing amount of 
mation is transmitted by pictures in 
this age of communication miracles. 
Television, currently our most popu- 
lar form of mass communication, is 
basically a picture medium. News- 
papers today print more and more 
local photographs in an effort to 
hold readers who are virtually in- 
undated with illustrated messages 
via television, motion pictures, pic- 
ture magazines, picture books, and 
the general prevalence of pictures 
in our society. 

During the last decade the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the Advertising Research Foun- 


infor- 


dation, and individual students of 
mass communication have conduct- 
ed hundreds of studies to determine 
what readers find of most interest in 
the more than 53,000,000 newspapers 
printed each day in the United 


States. 


Photos Rank First 


Throughout this large body of 
readership research, one finding is 
marked by its consistency: picture 
pages and individual photographs 
attract the highest attention among 
newspaper readers, outranking even 
the highest scoring news stories. 

For educators another significant 
finding established by this research 
is the fact that among all types of 
photographs published in newspa- 
pers, pictures of children elicit the 
greatest reader interest. This inter- 
est, incidentally, is more pronounced 
for women than for men. 

Since the advent of 
graving, journalists have been very 
much aware of the general appeal 
of photographs of children. Most 
newspaper editors today are anxious 
to publish more good pictures of 
children. Despite this fact, photo- 
graphs of children engaged in school 
activities were surprisingly rare in 
the newspapers examined by the au- 
thor. Interestingly enough, only 9 
percent of the school pictures found 
in this analysis were photographs of 
children under 12 years of age. 


photoen- 


How Many School Pictures? 


During the 10-months period of 
the picture analysis just mentioned, 
the 12 newspapers published a total 
of 2428 photographs dealing with 
local public school activities. There 
was, of course, a great variation 
among individual newspapers as to 
the quantity of school pictures used. 

The two largest newspapers in 
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icture the Schools? 


the study, with daily circulations of 
105,000 and 45,000, published re- 
spectively 614 and 638 school photo- 
graphs during the time of the 
analysis. Thus, two newspapers ac- 
count for more than half of the 
school pictures found in the 12 
newspapers. On the other hand, two 
of the smaller newspapers, each 
with a daily circulation of about 
3000, published a combined total of 
only 15 such pictures during the 
same period. 

Although there is a tendency for 
larger newspapers to print more pic- 
tures of all kinds, we have already 
seen that such a relationship does 
not necessarily exist between the 
size of a newspaper and the quantity 
of school pictures it prints. 

This lack of relationship between 
quantity of 
further em- 


newspaper size and 
school _ pictures 
phasized by a striking variation 
found between two newspapers of 
almost the same size. One, with a 
circulation of 5714, printed 52 school 
photographs while another, with a 
circulation of 6704, printed 456 such 
pictures. 

Based on purely quantitative con- 
siderations, it would seem, therefore, 
that factors other than the size of a 
newspaper often determine the num- 
ber of school pictures published in 


was 


that newspaper. 
School Pictures of What? 


Of much more importance than 
the number of school pictures in a 
newspaper over a period of time is 
the content of these pictures. Pho- 
tographs, like paragraphs, can be 
good, bad, or indifferent depending 
on the skill with which they are 
created and the interest readers 
bring to them. 

The 2428 photographs considered 
in this analysis were each classified 
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into one of 36 subject-matter cate- 
gories covering the full range of 
school activities. The categories in- 
cluded such things as administra- 
tion, athletics, classroom, dramatics, 
faculty, field trips, guidance, labora- 
tory, library, music, and parents. 

A majority of the photographs 
were classified in only two of the 36 
categories: 904 pictures (37 percent) 
as “athletics” and 636 pictures (26 
percent) as “graduation.” 


Extracurricular Sports 


The photographs classified as 
“athletics” were all pictures of ex- 
tracurricular athletic activities such 
as football, basketball, and baseball. 
Another category included only cur- 
ricular “physical education” activi- 
ties for boys and girls from kinder- 
garten through high school. There 
were 1] photographs or .4 percent 
of the total thus classified. 

Following the “graduation” pic 
tures in order of frequency were 133 
photographs (6 percent) classified as 
“faculty.” An interesting note re- 
garding these faculty pictures is the 
fact that 45 percent were pictures of 
either football or basketball coaches 
And one third of the newspapers 
published no faculty pictures. 

The remaining 755 photographs 
of the 36 


subject-matter categories and 21 of 


were classified into 33 
these categories each contained less 
than 1 percent of the total. 

From this picture-content analysis 
it is manifest that only a very few 
aspects of the school program are 
pictured significantly in daily news- 
papers. Photographs of pupils and 
teachers in classroom and laboratory 
existent in most 


situations are mm 


newspapers and quite rare in others 


Can the Picture Be Changed? 


If our schools are to be pictured 


C. SNIDER 


pent Biracd 
NEA 


By ROBERT 


in the press as something more than 
a series of extracurricular activities 
major changes are needed. This, of 
course, will involve something more 
than simply producing more pi 
tures of non-athletic school activi- 
ties. Children, yes, but not 40 or 50 
of them 


consciously from the page 


row on row staring self 

Photography is essentially a mat 
ter of the 
pictures available from which a s¢ 
the more likely 
the prospect of selecting pictures 


that will sav what needs to be said 


selection and mor 


lection can be made 
The ability of the person behind the 


significant rec 
realities of the 


“select” 
the 


school is perhaps the most important 


camera to 
tangles from 
aspect of selection 

Pictures may be made by a teach 
er or a high-school student who has 
mastered the mechanics of photog 
commence ial 


raphy. He may be a 


photographer or a newspaper re 
porter whose “view” of school activi 
ties can be made more penetrating 
with the right kind of 


from the school. Whoever he is, his 


assistance 


interpretation of the 
better than his 


understanding of them 


photographic 


schools will be no 


Basic Ingredients Are There 


Few newspaper photographs have 
more reader appeal than good pic 
and the 


( hildre hi in 


tures of children greatest 


concentration ot any 


community is found in the schools 


These are the basic ingredients, and 


they can be combined to produc: 
more accurate pictures in the local 
press ot what the schools are doing 

In view of all this, it seems curious 
that 
work together more 


and educators do not 
effectively rol 
the i! 


newsp 


editors 


obviousls he to 


hye tter 


what would 


mutual advantage 


ind better schon Is 


pers 
I 





He's ot Iden 


See eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeee 


‘Parent Reporters’ Help Keep Schools in the News 


Is your local newspaper presenting an 
accurate picture of a the schools have 
been doing? If you are in doubt, here's a 
good experiment for your parent-teacher 
association: For a period of months, clip 
all local newspaper articles which mention 
schools and keep them in a scrapbook. 
Then ask the question. If you must answer 
“no,” your community and schools are 
probably typical in that the paper doesn’t 
tell the real story of the schools at all. 

The community of Glencoe had _ this 
problem, and here is what was done. 

The faculty studied the scanty, irregular, 
and inadequate school stories which ap- 
peared in the local paper. The editor was 
not at fault; he u ad good school stories 
and weicomed all he could get. The trouble 
was in the schools: No one had the time 
to write well-planned, well-illustrated 
stories on a systematic schedule; or the 
teachers were too modest to write about 
what they were doing. Each adminis- 
trator tried to be news conscious, but even 
this was a spotty kind of attention. So 
week after week went by when news- 
worthy activities in the schools were not 
reported to the public. 

Then someone suggested enlisting the 
talents and time of the PTA members, who 
are always anxious to help the schools. 
There were many parents with writing 
skill. One mother, called in to hear the 
idea about “parent reporters,” saw possi- 
bilities and added ideas of her own. A 
parent-teacher committee was organized 
They contacted the newspaper editor, who 
was enthusiastic about the project. 

Now the public relations committee is 
a pennanent part of the PTA. Each year 
a chairman is appointed and a committee 
organized. There are parent reporters for 
each school; principals and the superin- 


Illinois Teacher Writes 
Welcome to Alaska; 
Has Song Published 


Through the words and 
newly published song, an Illinois edu- 
cator has composed his own attempt at 
welcoming Alaska—“a grand new state of 
resources, lore, and potential”—into the 
United States. 

Rollie Grimm, director of music for 
the Glasford-Kingston schools, didn’t think 
a commercial-type composition was appro- 
priate; he felt the song should be serious, 
with “educational lyrics,” and a “musical 
piece of learning.” He wrote a four-part 
choral arrangement of “Congratulations, 
Alaska, USA,” and now a piano version 
has been published by Raye Music Co. of 
Chicago. 

The song has received favorable public- 
ity in Mr. Grimm’s community, in a 
Chicago newspaper, and had its radio 
premiere on Don McNeill’s Breakfast Club. 
The combined grade- and _ high-school 
chorus at Glasford has cut a demonstration 
record for Maestro Record Co 


music of a 
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tendent serve as consultants. During the 
summer the year’s activities are discussed. 
Plans are made for feature articles, series 
of articles, and spot news—which will 
appear in a weekly column called “News 
of Our Schools.” 

Feature and series articles present such 
topics as the programs in reading, social 
studies, science, guidance, and so on 
Teachers or administrators may be asked 
to write or to help write these articles 
Over several years’ time these features have 
informed the public about nearly every 
phase of the school philosophy, educational 
purposes, curriculum design, methods, re- 
sources, and evaluative procedures 

Spot news articles are done weekly. Par- 
ent reporters contact faculty members to 


AAsbhh bos 


IEA Annual Meeting Will Be 


Discussion group sessions and 
services planned for the 1958 IEA Annual 
Meeting are features which have not been 
included in recent years. The meeting 
starts on Sunday, Dec. 28, with a meeting 
of division presidents; division delegation 
meetings, which include registration; an 
open meeting of the nominating committee 
(The committee prepares its slate at a 
later meeting. ); and the vesper services at 
3:45 p.m., when the Rev. Elmer S. Hjort- 
land of Oak Park will speak and the 
Leyden Community High School A Cap- 
pella Choir will sing. 

Nine discussion groups will be held on 
Monday morning to consider problems of 
retirement and social security, finance and 
revenue, legislation, professional standards, 
and 


vesper 


local associations, public relations, 
teacher welfare. 

Elections will be held to 
IEA officers—president, for a one-year term 
beginning July 1, 1959; two directors for 
three-year terms beginning July 1, 1959 
(one to be chairman of the association 
membership and finance committee ); 
a director who will also serve as chairman 
of the public relations committee, to fill 
an unexpired term ending July 1, 1960 

The Representative Assembly will nomi 
nate a candidate (for approval of the board 
of directors) for NEA director from Illinois 
to fill the unexpired term of Paul Grigsby 
A nomination will also be made for a 
director for a three-year term beginning 
July, 1959; this nomination will be subject 


choose four 


and 


aata 


discover what is going on. They interview 
and take pictures of persons or groups 
engaged in newsworthy activities. The re- 
porter writes the story, submits it for 
approval, and then gives it and the pic- 
ture to the newspaper office. Spot news 
covers such things as interesting classroom 
projects, special studies, student council 
activities, programs, interesting teaching 
methods, field trips, and many daily activi- 
ties. The reporters often accompany groups 
on field trips to take pictures; or students 
with flash cameras will take photos 

The year’s program is evaluated and r 
planned in regular meetings of the com- 
mittee. This makes it possible to get good 
balance among the items described and 
equal treatment among schools and sub- 
jects 

The fine work of Glencoe parents keeps 
the public informed about the schools in 
a way which gives education its proper 
perspective in the news 
JoHN STERNIG, assistant superintendent 


Glencoe public schools 


Leyden 
Community 
High School 


A Capella Choir 


Photo by 
Hammill Studios 


in Chicago Dec. 28-30 


to approval by Illinois delegates to the 
1959 NEA convention 

Business sessions are scheduled for 10:45 
p.m. on Monday 
At the third session an address 
will be given by Robert Hamilton, dean 
of the College of Law at the University of 
Wyoming. Speaking on “School Problems 
in Illinois” will be Lester Grimm, IEA 
rese arch director 

The Annual Banquet will be held at 
6:30 on Tuesday. The speaker is 
Erwin Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Social 
and card playing—will begin at 10 p.m 
will hold breakfasts 
luncheons, and other meetings are Alpha 
Delta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Women’s Association of the IEA, Illinois 
Association of County Superintendents of 
Schools, Phi Delta Kappa, Illinois Teachers 
Reading Circle board, American Overseas 
Educators Organization, Illinois Association 
of Classroom Teachers, Horace Mann In- 
surance agents, and IEA past-presidents 
and board. 


a.m. and 2 and 9 a.m 


on Tuesday 


p-m 


events—dancing 


Groups which 


~~ 


A plain bar of iron is worth $5. This 
same bar of iron when made into 
horseshoes is worth $10.50. If made 
into needles, it is worth $3285; and 
if turned into balance springs for 
watches it becomes worth $250,000 
The same is true of another kind of 
material—you. Your value is deter- 
mined by what you make of yourself. 


atior 





POOR SCHOLAR 

Continued from page |4l 

a cement highway so that 17 3/6 
feet extend from one side and 
149/17 feet from the other, how 
wide is the highway?” That seemed 
to me like an awfully silly way to 
get the width of a highway. I didn't 
even try to answer it because it 
didn't say whether the pole had 
fallen straight across or not. 


He ‘Didn't See Why’ 


Even in shop I don’t get very good 
grades. All of us kids made a broom 
holder and a bookend this term and 
mine were sloppy. I just couldn't get 
interested. Mom doesn’t use a broom 
anymore with her new vacuum 
cleaner, and all our books are in a 
bookcase with glass doors, in the 
parlor. Anyway, I wanted to make 
an endgate for my uncle's trailer, 
but the shop teacher said that meant 
using metal and wood both, and I'd 
have to learn how to work with 
wood first. I didn’t see why, but I 
kept still and made a tie rack at 
school and the tail gate after school 
at my uncle's garage. He said | 
saved him $10. 


"Wanted To Be Good Citizen’ 


Civics is hard for me, too. I've 
been staying after school trying to 
learn the “Articles of Confederation” 
for almost a week, because the 
teacher said we couldn't be good 
citizens unless we did. I really tried 
because I wanted to be a good citi- 
zen. I did hate to stay after school, 
though, because a bunch of us boys 
from the south end of town have 
been cleaning up the old lot across 
from Taylor's Machine Shop to make 
a playground out of it for the little 
kids from the Methodist home. I 
made the jungle gym from old pipe, 
and the guys made me Grand Mogul 
to keep the playground going. We 
raised enough money collecting 
scrap this month to build a wire 
fence clear around the lot. 

Dad says I can quit school when 
I am 16, and I am sort of anxious 
to, because there are a lot of things 
I want to learn how to do, and, as 
my uncle says, I'm not getting any 
younger. 


December, 1/958 


The Convention Goer— 
Cast According Justaflew seconds #¥,. 


“Tl have to go to every meet- 
ing to get my moneys worth 
from this outfit 


“Tl have something to 
say on every subject.” 


“TUNIOR! can't you behave 
just once.” 


Some like to go in a group. 


of Olin Industries, Inc., Tonsiline Company, Gaines Division of 
the Generc! Poods Corporation. Bayer Division of the Sterling Drug Com- 
pany and the artist Harry V. Berg. 


to grab a smoke! 


“I like to meet a 
situation HEAD- 
ON!” 


“But. Sam, the Superin- 
tendent is already at the 
meeting.” 


“Speaking out of my many 
years of experience...” 


“Tm just fying over 
te take a quick look 
ak” 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Two Win Scholarships 


Two Illinois teachers were 
20 winners of $500 scholarships in an essay 


among the 


contest sponsored by the American Seating 


Co. last spring. They are Harry Kone 
speech teacher from Chicago, and Alfred 
Sabin, from Rock- 
ford 


industrial arts teacher 


EIU Faculty Members Honored 


Two Eastern Illinois University history 
teachers were honored by the Illinois State 
Historical Society at their annual meeting 
held in connection with the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate centennial. Dr. Charles H 
Coleman was given a citation for outstand- 
ing service to history, and Dr. Don Tingley 
was named a vice-president of the society 

Football Coach Ralph Kohl has been ap- 
pointed national commissioner of Pop War- 
ner Awards for the honoring 
an Eastern faculty 
or benefactor who has done 


purpose ot 
innually member, stu- 
dent, 
in outstanding 
inv field of sports o1 scholarship 


alumnus, 
job helping youngsters in 


IAEA Announces Officers 


Officers of the Illinois Adult 
Association for 1958-59 are 
cette Reid, assistant Illinois state 
president; Prof. Scott B. York, 

* Illinois, secretary-treasuret 

University of Chicago 
president; Thomas W. Mann, director of 
idult education at Waukegan High School, 
second vice-president; and Kathleen Yeast, 
director of adult education at Elgin Com- 
College, member-at-large of the 
board 


Educ a- 
deLafay- 
librarian 
University 

Maurice 
first vice 


tion 


Donohue 


munity 


executive 


WIU Staff Changes 
A newly created administrative position 
Western Illi- 
filled by C 
staff 
1947. He 


dean of public services, at 
nois University will be 
who has been on the 
of Connecticut 
director of 


arlson E 


Crane, of the 


University since 


served as assistant university 


extension and summer session and co- 
ordinator of the division of university edu- 
cation, summer session, and continuing 
education. 

Dr. Glenn Ayre, head of the 
ics department at Western, has been named 
dean of arts and sciences and professor of 
mathematics. Plans are 
prove the program in liberal arts 
ences. Dr Joseph Stipanowic h, a member 
of the mathematics department, has been 
promoted to succeed Dr. Ayre 

Dr. Dempsey Reid has been selected to 
head the department of industrial arts. He 
has been on the staff since 1946 and 
succeeds Wayne Wetzel, who retired this 


fall 


mathemat- 


In process to im- 


and SCcl- 
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in Educ 


The following were changed from acting 
heads of departments to heads of depart- 
Lyndal Swafford, library; Sarah 
economics; Dr. Robert Shel- 
Arthur Fritschel, 


ments 
Miner 
ton, chemistry; and Dr, 


home 


education 


Council Honors Two 

At an October meeting the Educational 
Council of 100 presented its 1958 “School 
Board Member of the Year” award to 
Robert Krebs, president of the board at 
\it. Vernon 

Another award went to Vernon | 
Nickell in recognition of his 16 
state superintendent of public instruction 

In other action, the outdoor 
committee submitted a budget calling for 
an expenditure of $30,000 to continue de- 
velopment of Camp Si-Bo-Gi, the council's 
school camp at Little Grassy Lake 

Harry F. Truitt of Vandalia 
elected president of the council, which is 
an organization of community leaders and 
school people working to improve educa- 
all levels in southern Illinois. |. ( 
Olmsted 
Holly 


vice-pre sident 


years as 


education 


was Te- 


tion at 
\icCormic k ot 
vice -president and 
Chester, 
Rendleman of 
retary-treasuret 


was named first 
Marchildon of 
Russell 


retained as sec- 


second 


Anna 


was 


Illinois Man on ETRC Board 


Lloyd S. Michael, 
Evanston Township 
t le ‘ te d 
rectors of the 
Radio Center 

Ne Ww 
White 
manager of 
WQED. Formerly he 
Western 


Illinois Institute of 


superintendent of 
High School 
vice-chairman of the board of di 
Educational Television and 


was 


ET R¢ is 
who served since 1955 as 
Pittsburgh's ET\ 
was pre sident of 


John I 


general 


president of 
station 


University and dean of 


Technology 


Reserve 


Staff News at U. of I. 


Arthur Proteau of Riverside has 
appointed extension field representative 
for the University of Illinois in the Chi- 
cago area, succeeding Tunis Dekker. He 
will take charge of scheduling, staffing, 
and supervising extramural classes, short 
and other UI extension services in 
Chicago and vicinity. His offices will be 
in the Illini Center, LaSalle Hotel. Mr 
Proteau has done personnel and _ sales 
work with various Chicago firms. 

Robert G. Seymour, associate dean of 
the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, has been named director 
of the new Executive Development Center 
which will carry on programs in advanced 
administrative practice. Prof. Dorothy 
Litherland, who has been assistant dean, 
was promoted to succeed Dr. Seymour. 

Supervisor of the UI Audio-Visual Aids 
Service is Thomas H. Boardman, who has 
been extension specialist in audio-visual 
with the UI Division of University 
Extension since 1955. 


Officers of IRTA 


Re-elected president of the Illinois Re- 
tired Teachers Association was Ross L 
Marshall of Joliet. Vice-presidents are 
Theresa Henneberry of Lincoln, Elmer B 
Swofford of Benton, and Roy C. Hurd of 
Waukegan. Helen M. Sanford of Evanston 
was re-named secoctery, Earle F 
Johnson of Mt. Zion is the treasurer 


been 


courses, 


aids 


and 
new 


DATES AND PLACES 
DESP to Meet in Los Angeles 


Delegates to the 1959 annual meeting of 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals will make a critical re 
examination of their responsibilities. “Im- 

Leadership for Elementary 
has been chosen for the theme of 
Feb. 28 to Mar. 4 in 


proving 
Schools” 
the meeting, 
Angeles 

On Sunday night a panel of movie and 
rV stars who have children in public 
will present their views on the 
elementary school. Panel moderator will 
be Andrew D. Holt, vice-president of the 
Roma Gans, pro- 
College, 


Los 


SC hools 


University of Tennessee 


fessor of education at Teachers 


CERTIFICATES were pre- 
sented to 99 state edu 
cation leaders who took 
part in a school on sol 
aries sponsored by the 
National Education As 
sociation in October 
Eric Rhodes, left, as 
sistant director of the 
NEA Membership Divi 
and Robert Mc 
NEA salary 
consultant conducted 
classes. IEA staff mem 
bers Wayne Stoneking 
second from left, and 
Stewart Willioms re 
their certificates 


sion, 


Lain, right, 


ceive 
—NEA Photo 


by Carl Purcell 


Illinois Education 








Columbia University, will deliver the key- 
note address. W. Robert Moore, head of 
the foreign editorial staff of National 

Geographic Society, will give an illustrated t e@ p ans 
talk on “Economic and Political Problems 


in Southeast Asia.” Other outstanding | . is you make 


speakers will talk on current developments 
in improved teaching methods in science, 
mathematics, language arts, etc. to ay. ee 


NSBA Announces Convention 


The National School Boards Association 
will hold its 19th annual convention in 
San Francisco Jan. 26 to 28. More than 
3500 school board members and leading 
educators will attend the meetings, to be 
held in the Civic Center and at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel. The theme is “Im- 
proving Education—A Free People’s Re- 
sponsibility.” 


National Teacher Exams 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 250 testing centers throughout the US 
on Feb. 7, 1959. A candidate may take the 
Common Examinations, which include tests 
in professional information, general culture. 
English expression, and non-verbal reason- 
ing; and one or two of 11 Optional Exam- 
inations designed to demonstrate mastery 
of subject matter to be taught. The colleg: 
which a candidate is attending, or th« 
school system in which he is seeking em- 
ployment, will advise him whether he 
should take the tests and which of the 
optional exams to select. 





A bulletin describing registration pro 
cedure and containing sample test ques- 
tions may be obtained from college offi- 
cials, school superintendents, or the N.- 
tional Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, N. J]. Completed applications, accom- 
panied by fees, will = accepted until 
Jan. 9 


Proposed Edwardsville Campus 
The board of trustees has cleared the 
way for Southern Illinois University to 
purchase land for a proposed campus near 
Edwardsville. Funds are being collected : _ 
from private donors by the Southwestern ‘9 LDS i 
Illinois Council for Higher Education. The ; INSURANCE 
hoard also voted an initial expenditure of ; | 


$2700 ft the cz aign f 1 xtend 
rom the campaign funds to exten VAN COMPANIES 


options the university now holds on the ‘ 





proposed campus site + — te Bde 


Meeting on Secondary Schools 


A statewide commission on “articulation’ 
is “a plan for action” to help bridge the 
gap between schools and colleges was 
proposed by Robert G. Bone, president 
of Illinois State Normal University. He 
spoke at a conference of the Illinois State 
Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
held in conjunction with meetings of the 
Illinois Association of Secondary School 
Principals and Illinois High School Asso- 
ation. 

This commission would study and make 
recommendations on problems of  co- 
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CONDUCTING SEMINARS for high-school science 
and math teachers is J. Russell Morris, right, on 
leave from Quincy High School. He was appoint- 
ed by the state superintendent's office for this 
program sponsored by Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. He demonstrates earth rotation 
to W. S. B. Dean of Marion, left, and Harold 
Perkins and W. G. Hoover of Carbondale. They 
attended «@ seminar at Southern Illinois Univ. 


ordinating courses, teaching materials and 
methods, and standards of pupil achieve- 
ment. It would be a continuing and ro- 
tating group, set up by the NCA group in 
Illinois. Members would represent educa- 
tional institutions at all levels and a num- 
ber of organizations interested in educa- 
tion. 

“The secondary schools must recognize 
that the greatest need of our nation is 
for quality of leadership . . .,” said Prof. 
Harold Rodes of Bradley University, speak- 
ing to the NCA meeting. “We must all 
devote greater effort to identifying and 
challenging with the proper subject matter 
those students who have the greatest 
promise for making significant contribu- 
tions to our way of life.” 

The secondary principals group honored 
Vernon L. Nickell, retiring superintendent 
of public instruction, by presenting him 
a bronze plaque. Members also elected new 
officers: Lee Piggott of Decatur, president; 
Charles Holt of Maywood, vice-president; 
Ray Turnbaugh of Cicero and Jackson 
Drake of Taylorville, members of the 
executive committee. 


More Facilities at Allerton 


A new red brick lodge will increase 
housing accommodations at Allerton Park, 
University of Illinois conference center. 
The 10-unit, twin-bedroom lodge will 
bring the capacity of Allerton Park up to 
95 overnight guests. Allerton House and its 
auxiliary facility, the House in the Woods, 
now can house 75. 


Institute on Reading 

The annual reading institute at Temple 
University will be held Jan. 26 to 30. The 
theme will be “Instructional Approaches 


in Reading.” Meetings are planned for 
persons in various positions connected with 
reading instruction; also scheduled are 
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demonstrations, lab practice, lectures, etc 
Advance registration is required. Further 
information on the program and accommo- 
dations is available oe Bruce W. Brigham 
at the Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Music Meets at Ul 


More than 1000 junior and senior high- 
school musicians will invade the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus Jan. 29 to 31 for the 
annual Illinois All-State Music Activity 
At the same time, school music educators 
will attend sessions of the Illinois Music 
Educators Association 

Rehearsals for the junior all-state or- 
chestra, band, and chorus will begin the 
afternoon of Jan. 29 and culminate in a 
formal concert the evening of Jan. 30. The 
senior groups will start rehearsing on the 
morning of Jan. 30 and present a final con 
cert the afternoon of Jan. 31 


ACEI to Have New Center 


A new $375,000 building in Washington, 
D.C., will house the activities of the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. The association has a member- 
ship of more than 80,000 adults concerned 
with the education and well-being of 
children. Space will be provided in the 
new building for libraries, displays, ex- 
hibits of visual aids, conference rooms, and 
offices. 

Among members of the executive board 
is Dr. Kenneth Howe of the National 
College of Education, Evanston. Charlotte 
Steinke of Evanston is on the steering 
committee to plan for the new center 


Science Meeting 


“Here’s-How-I-Do-It” demonstrations 
will highlight the 10th annual joint meeting 
of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation and American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to be held Dec. 
26 to 30 in Washington, D. C. The pro- 
gram will include panels, symposiums, 
special sessions, tours to research labora- 
tories, and a report on International Geo- 
physical Year activities. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Study Cooperative Education 


A nationwide Study of 
Education in American colleges and uni- 
versities is being supported by a grant of 
$95,000 from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Approximately 60 in- 
stitutions now have programs of coopera- 
tive education in which students alternate 
periods of work in school and in industry 
as a regular part of their degree programs. 

The aim of the study is to learn some- 
thing about the kinds of young people at- 
tracted to cooperative programs, kinds of 
students for whom the cooperative expe- 
rience is particularly meaningful, and out- 
come in terms of readiness for permanent 
employment and for effective participation 
in civic and community affairs. Among 
the purposes is to make recommendations 
in areas of educational policy and experi- 
mentation 


Cooperative 


Working Conditions Studied 


4 $45,000 grant by the National Educa 
tion Association is enabling its Department 
of Classroom Teachers to study the work- 
ing conditions of teachers and administra- 
tors. The project will endeavor to 1) draw 
up a blueprint of working condition stand- 
ards which will guarantee optimum learn- 
ing opportunity for each child; 2) publish 
and publicize the blueprint; and 3) plan 
ways and means to implement it 

he study is possible under an allocation 
in the NEA budget for special annua! 
projects. The Association for Higher Edu- 
cation received $15,000 for a similar study 
in colleges and universities 


To Develop Test for Blind 


A two-year research grant of $12,382 for 
developing a learning-aptitude test for the 
blind has been made by the American 
Foundation for the Blind to Prof. T. E 
Newland, University of Illinois College of 
Education. 

The test being devised by Professor 
Newland would be the first to be com- 
pletely tactual; it does not involve ability 
to read Braille, but would indicate aptitude 
for Braille reading. 

Data on 540 blind children in the Mid- 
west has already been collected by Profes- 
sor Newland under a grant from the UI 
Research Board. Under the new grant he 
will collect similar material in the East, 
West, and South 


Scholarships by P. and G. 


Forty-seven colleges and _ universities, 
including 10 women’s colleges, will award 
60 Procter and Gamble scholarships for 
1959-60 as part of an educational aid pro- 
gram of nearly $1,000,000 a year. The 
scholarship plan, entering its fifth year next 
September, provides 240 four-year scholar- 
ships, one fourth of which are awarded 
each school year. In addition to full tuition 
and an allowance for books and supplies, 
each scholarship provides an unrestricted 
grant of $600 a year to the college. 

The funds accompanying scholarships 
are in addition to the P. and G. unre- 
stricted-grant program which provides 
$200,000 a year to leading universities and 
$110,000 to state and regional associations 
of colleges and universities. 

The P. and G. special plan for women’s 
colleges was the first of its kind sponsored 
by a major US company. In addition to the 
participating women’s colleges which offer 
scholarships in various years, women stu- 
dents are eligible for general scholarships 
at coeducational institutions. 


Funds for Media Research 


The US Office of Education is now con- 
sidering applications for federal funds to 
support research projects in educational 
television, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated communications ‘asi. The National 
Defense Education Act authorizes $3,000,- 
000 for the first year and $5,000,000 for 
each of the three succeeding years to sup- 
port research in these areas. 

Institutions, agencies, organizations, and 
individuals (including mass media sp« 
cialists rest arch personnel, and others in- 
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terested in the use of radio, TV, etc., for 
educational purposes) should submit proj- 
ect proposals. 

Inquiries concerning the new research 
program should be sent to the Director, 
Communications Media Research Fro- 
gram, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Student Loan Fund 

The C. C. Byerly Memorial Loan Fund 
is sponsored and annually augmented by 
the Illinois Bookmen’s Club. This fund is 
made available at a low rate of interest to 
men students at Illinois State Normal 
University who are approved by the stu- 
dent financial aid committee and are jun- 
iors or seniors preparing to be teachers 
This fund is named for the late Cary C. 
Byerly, former first assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction, whose leadership 
was instrumental in gaining greater recog- 
nition for the club. 

Information may be obtained from the 
chairman of the student financial aid com- 
mittee at ISNU. The initial amount of the 
fund is $150, and it is to be augmented 
each year by at least $50. 


Student Science Awards 


Increased student interest in science and 
math has spelled expansion for the eighth 
annual Science Achievement Awards for 
Students program. Teen-age scientists in 
the United States and Canada will vie for 
220 awards totaling $14,000. Conducted 
by the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, the awards program is 
financed by the American Society for 
Metals. 

Almost 4200 students in grades seven to 
12 entered science and math projects in 
last year’s competition. This was a 42-per- 
cent increase over the previous year. Proj- 
ects must be the work of individual stu- 
dents and may involve experimental or 
field studies, and reports must be sub- 
mitted. 

The program will operate in 11 regions. 
Regional awards include $25 savings bonds 
for grades seven and eight; $50 bonds for 
grades nine and ten; and $75 bonds for 
grades 11 and 12. All projects at any 
grade level dealing with metals and metal- 
lurgy will be eligible for 22 special national 
awards of $100 savings bonds. FSA gold 
pins will go to all award winners, and 
their schools will receive plaques. About 
one third of all entrants will receive honor- 
able mention certificates. 

Entry blanks are available from the 
Future Scientists of America Foundation of 
the NSTA, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The deadline is Mar. 15, 
1959. 


Loans for Health Study 


A student loan fund totaling $1300 has 
been presented to Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity by the Illinois Health Improve- 
ment Association. Purpose of the fund, 
which the association plans to keep en- 
larging, is to provide ome assistance 
for SIU students preparing for careers in 
health and related fields 
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ts at 172 US colleges 
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mmediate future for 


construction of new buildings. It is hoped 
that results of the study will help physi- 
cists, architects, college and school acanini- 
strators, and others involved in the ex- 
pansion of educational and scientific facil- 
ities. 

Physicists will work with architects to 
study the best features of existing lab- 
oratories, lecture halls preparation 
rooms and the influence which new devel- 
opments in physics are bound to have on 
future design. Specification booklets, to 
help in the design of future buildings, will 
available 
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Graduate Study in Music 


Fellowships, assistantships, and scholar- 
ships for graduate study in music at the 
University of Illinois are available for 
1959-60. Deadline for fellowship and 
scholarship applications is Feb. 15, 1959 
for assistantships, April 1. Applicants in 
upplied music must submit recordings of 
performances in the major field. Com- 
posers must submit scores, also recordings 
if available. 

Fellowships carry stipends varying from 
$1500 to $1800 plus exemption from tui- 
tion for the academic year and summer ses- 
sion immediately following the period of 
appointment. Graduate scholarships arc 
for tuition only. Approximately 30 part- 
time graduate assistantships are available. 
These vary in amount from $900 to $3500 
plus tuition 


Science, Math Institutes 


The National Science Foundation will 
again support institutes for high-school 
science and mathematics teachers during 
1959-60. Grants provide tuition; stipends 
from $3000 to $3600; and allowances for 
dependents, books, and travel. Applica- 
tions must be completed by Jan. 15. 

At the University of Illinois the institute 
is only for mmgy and senior-high mathe- 
matics teachers; it carries a stipend of 
$3600 for the period from September to 
August. The master’s degree will be 
granted upon successful completion of 10 
courses in the institute. For Sother infor- 
mation, write to Prof. Joseph Landin, 303 
Altgeld Hall at the University, Urbana. 

Institutes for science and math teachers 
will be held at the University of Michigan, 
Iowa State Teachers College, and Brown 
University. At Michigan the session is for 
the academic year only; the stipend is 
$3000. Write to Dr. Freeman D. Miller, 
1018 Angell Hall at the university, Ann 
Arbor. At ISTC participants have a choice 
of nine- or 1l-months institutes. For in- 
formation, contact Prof. Robert A. Rogers, 
Department of Science, ISTC, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Dr. Elmer Smith at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence 12, R.1., is director of an 
institute which extends six weeks into the 
summer of 1960; the stipend is $3600 

Summer institutes planned under simi- 
lar NSF grants will be directed by Wayne 
Wantland at Illinois Wesleyan University; 
Frederick Rolf at Northern MWlinois Uni- 
versity ( chemistry teachers only); and 
Dr. Smith at Brown. An institute for math 
teachers will be held at Eastern Illinois 
University. 


To Train Engineering Teachers 


A new approach to the growing national 
shortage of engineering teachers will be 
undertaken next fall by the University of 
Illinois under a $207,000 Ford Foundation 
grant. Funds are for an experiment to at- 


tract recent graduates of engineering 
schools into teaching careers. The money 
will provide 30 two-year fellowships. . 
F dliows will work toward a master of 
science degree, receive instruction and 
practice in educational theory and 
methods, and take part in seminars. 
The University is undertaking the proj- 
ect asa professional service to engineering 


168 


colleges. It expects participants tu come 
from all over the nation. Five fellows in 
mechanical and five in electrical engineer 
ing will be named cach year for three 
years. They will not be eligible for teach- 
ing positions in the University for five years 
after finishing the program. Applications 
will close in mid-February of 1959 


Scholarships for Latin America 
An increase in the number of US gov- 
ernment scholarships for study in Latin 
America has been announced by the In 
ternational Educational Exchange Service 
of the state department. Approximately 


75 new scholarships will be added to 
those offered for 1959-60 under the Inter- 
American Cultural Convention program 
Applications for the new grants will be 
accepted until Jan. 15 by the Institut 
of International Education, 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 

Applicants should be US 
more than 35 years old, have a bachelor’s 


citizens not 


degree or its equivalent before departure 
knowledge of Spanish sufficient to live 
and study in the country concerned, and 
good health. They will be asked for a 
summary of their reasons for desiring t 
study in the country of their 
for a preliminary plan of their proposed 
study. 


( hoice and 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Typing—Elementary Style 


Influence of use of the typewriter on 
educational development of fourth- and 
fifth-grade children will be studied at 
the University of Ilinois College of Edu- 
cation in a_ project sponsored by the 
Royal McBee Corporation. Prof Walter | 
Moore, specialist in elementary education, 
will be in charge 

The project at Hlinois will deal 
marily with effect of typewriter use on 
creative writing by 
Moore Similar experiments are to 
be carried on at Columbia University 
Teachers College and Boston University 
Typewriters will be supplied to grade 
school children to determine the effect of 
their use on development of skills in read- 
ing, spelling, social studies, arithmetic 
creativity, and handwriting 

More than 40 classes in 
be involved in the projects 
the studies will be published 


pr- 


children, Professor 


said 


30 schools will 
Findings of 


UI Has Electronic Music 


The first graduate course in musical ap 
plic ations of the new science of electronics 
is being given at the University of Illinois 
in a cooperative project of the School of 
Music and the Graduate College. In charge 
of the program is Prof. L. A. Hiller, re- 
ently assistant inorganic 
chemistry, who has been transferred to the 
music faculty. He is composer of “Iliac 
Suite,” a string quartet from materials 
produced electronically by the University’s 
high-speed computer, and of a number of 
other musical works 


In his 


protessor of 


class in musical acoustics and 


REPORTING ait Iilinois 
State Normol Universi- 
ty on Oct. 18 were 45 
teachers taking the TV 
course, Continental 
Classroom 
credit 


attending six 


They get 
ISNU for 

sessions 
with the 
telecasts. Registering 
students are, from left, 
Esther Kirchhoefer, reg- 
Dean Arthur H 
lorsen; and Dr. R. U 
Gooding, physical sci- 
ence department head 


from 


coordinated 


istrar; 
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experimental electronic music are four 
composers, a musicologist, a music educa 


tion student, and an electrical engineer 


Rehabilitation of Retarded 


A new Southern Illinois University pro- 
gram is giving a group of teen-agers what 
may be their last chance to adjust to a 
normal adult world. They are mentally 
retarded, and some have severe physical 
handicaps. They have grown accustomed 
to idleness in a sophisti ated, fast-moviny 
society that cannot wait for them to catch 
up. 

At the Employment Training Project on 
SIU’s Southern Acres campus, they are re- 
moved from the sheltered environment of 
homes and public institutions for tests and 
on-the-job experience; they are learning 
whether or not they can make their own 
way in life. The youngsters get a chance 
to earn money for jobs around the campus 
They are taught how to manage their own 
financial affairs, get along with fellow stu- 
dents, and share housekeeping chores 

rhe project, first of its Kind in the na- 
tion, has received grants from the US 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and th« 
Egyptian Association for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. It is now equipped to 
handle 10 resident students 

Youths over 16 are referred to the proj 
ect by local counselors of the Illinois Di 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation, which 
pays for their training, and for room and 
board when parents can not afford this 
$19-a-week expense. After three months 
the students are sent back with complet 
reports on the kinds of work they can and 
can not do. The DVR counselor then tries 
to find the right job opening 

During the first month, the students 
They may be sent 


ibilities are evaluated 
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pared a “Driver and Safety Education Kit 
for use in teachii high-school students South African S« pe, an illustrated news 


heartening 


explore the implications of such changes 
for teacher-training institutions. ; 
on their responsibility t Keeping roads clean letter designed to re port on deve lopm« nts 
The plan provides a new way of using a S 
More than 50 million in tax dollars is and progress of the country and to foster 
teacher talent and a new method of organ- , 
iw: ~4 spent annually for clean-up of primary good relations between the US and th 
izing the pupils’ study program. The pu- e 
highways alone. To face up to these facts Union of South Africa, is being offered 
pils will spend half of their school day , a 5 
with preventive measures, KAB and _ the to teachers who might find it helpful 
with one teacher responsible for languag: ; : . 
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arts and social studies. During the othe: & 
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half of the day they will study in separate > 
15.000 educators ar thers in the drives nue, New York 21 
classes in science, mathematics, art and 
crafts, and music, with different teachers 
in each. Progress in the language arts and 


social studies will be based on the tradi- 
tional grade system that corresponds to the 
students’ ages. In mathematics, science, art, 
ind music each pupil's progress will be 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—— 


letermined solely by his ability to learn, 


und not on a grade basis. Thus, the gifted 
pupil can advance in these subjects as , 
rapidly as his talent allows . 
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niques to modern business management 


has been recognized with the addition of 
a course in business and industrial com- 
munications at Loyola University’s College 
of Commerce The three-hour credit 
. [ " 


course will be offered to a select group of 
senior students; later the university _— , bY f } ' 1 C OR STO f iN 


to offer it as an evening course tor busi- 
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New Microscope at SIU i? 


Biological research at Southern Illinois & fs 

University will be aided by the addition rs, : =— 
C. '" ~* < 

of a new $30,000 electron microscope, Ph: PP ——. 
which will be housed in a special room >» " 2 
of the Life Sciences Building. It will be : - 
available under Dr. Harold Kaplan's super- 
vision, to all departments 
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in such areas as cancer research. It also 
can photograph objects under scrutiny, “00D AS CASH ANYWHERE ANYTIME 
ind a film-processing unit has been built 
in an adjoining darkroom ‘ A 
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Need Help on Rockets? 


Today's youngsters have a tremendous 
interest in space and rockets and missiles. 
An indication of this is the literally 
thousands of requests for basic informa- 
tion about space wea and _ vehicles 
from youngsters of gl as well as 
their teachers, that have come to a large 
manufacturer of scale-model plastic kits. 

Unable to answer the flood of requests 
through the ordinary means, Revell, Inc., is 
attempting to solve the problem by pub- 
lishing a Missiles and Rockets Encyclo- 
pedia—which is being offered free to 
teachers and model-builders. 

The 32-page, full-color encyclopedia— 
checked for accuracy by the editors of 
Missiles and Rockets magazine, a recog- 
nized scientific journal—contains diagrams 
and basic technical data of more than 50 
American missiles, rockets, and space 
vehicles, as well as a capsuled history of 
rocketry, drawings and explanations of 
various rocket engines and their propel- 
lants, and a glossary of missile terminology 
and bibliography. : 

Teachers may receive their free copy 
merely by sending their name, the grade 
they teach, and school, to Public Relations 
Department, Revell, Inc., Calif. 
No purchase is necessary. 


Venice, 


AND SO FORTH . 


Non-Discrimination Code 

A “Code of Fair Educational Practice,” 
spelling out its policy of non-discrimina- 
tion because of “race, creed, or national 
origin,” has been issued by the University 
of Illinois. It is based on model educa- 
tional practice standards of the US Na- 
tional Student Association 

Copies are being sent all members of 
the faculty and University officers. The 
code was proposed by the Student Senate, 
reviewed by a faculty-student committee, 
and endorsed by University officials. It 
follows principles of a 1946 UI board of 
trustees declaration and covers 12 areas: 
admissions; scholarships, grants, and loans 
classroom procedures and curricula; stu- 
dent-teacher training; college employment 


policies; student placement; student social 
organizations; campus housing and board- 
ing; off-campus accommodations and 
services; health facilities; physical educa- 
tion; and recreation. 

Copies of the code are available from 
the University provost’s office. 


Travel Movies Available 


A new service by the Chicago Motor 
Club provides travel movies to adult 
groups without cost, except return postage. 
It is asked that requests be made 30 days 
in advance and an alternate choice be 
given. They should be sent to the public 
relations department of the club, 66 East 
South Water Street, Chicago The films 
arrive three to four days before the meet- 
ing date. 

“The demand for European pictures re- 
flects a steadily increasing interest of 
Americans in foreign travel; however, the 
vast majority of vacationing tourists see 
America first,” says Curtis Proud, director 
of the travel department 


Learning Science by Mail 

Four science professors, members of a 
panel discussion, agreed that many begin- 
ning college-level science courses can - 
taught effectively by mail. They spoke a 
the opening session of a pioneer “Con. 
ference on Teaching Scientific and Techni- 
cal Subjects by Correspondence,” spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois. 

The problem discussed was “How im- 
is teacher-supervised laboratory 
work in introductory science courses? 
Prof. William F. Brown, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the engineer on the 
panel, denounced instructors who substi- 
tute demonstrations for laboratory work 
and said mail teaching of science will force 
students to do their own experiments using 
facilities and easily obtained ma- 


portant 


home 
terials 
UI Prof. L. F. Audrieth 
correspondence teaching of chemistry for 
students seeking “scientific literacy,” but 
not for those planning science careers. 
Physics Prof. Kenneth Manning of the 


advocated 
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University of Pennsylvania and A. F. Hag- 
UI geology profe ssor, suggested simple 
“kits” for the 


ner 
li sbors atory 
students. 
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Correspondence instruction is cheaper 
and more convenient than classroom study, 
said Leonard S. Stein of the University 
of Chicago home study department. The 
students get more and better advice and 
attention by mail than on campus, he said, 
and the learning is equal to that which 
occurs in the classroom. 

A University of Maryland zoologist pro- 
posed a long-range plan to give science 
instruction to both high-school students 
and teachers through combinations of 
movies and correspondence 


Education of Retarded 


le ssons 


Inadequate environment and undesirable 


parental attitudes contribute to perhaps 
even generate—mental retardation in chil- 
dren, said Prof. Samuel A. Kirk, director 
of the University of Illinois Institute for 
Research on Exceptional Children. Mental 
and social development of mentally retard- 
children may be accelerated by early 
education, he told the Illinois Association 
Education of Exceptional Children. 


ed 


tor 

Professor Kirk reported on a five-year 
with 81 pre-school re- 
tarded children to determine whether 
early education could raise their level 
of intelligence. He found 43 who received 
far in advance of 38 without 
Further, the trained children had 


UI experiment 
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training 
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retained their advantage at the end of 
extended follow-up. 

Contrasting influence of home and pre- 
school was dramatically demonstrated by 
retarded twins and brothers and _ sisters 
of children enrolled in the pre-school. 
These children were left at home without 
training to serve as controls. 

Another finding of the study was that 
mentally retarded children with non- 
organic cultural disabilities were able to 
make more progress than brain-injured 
children. 

The Russian theory that mental retarda- 
tion is not inherited is partially supported 
by Professor Kirk's Bed It appears that 
mental retardation is not a static condi- 
tion—that early education and positive 
environmental changes can raise the level 
of mental growth. 

A book by Professor Kirk about the ex- 
periment, Early Education of Mentally 
Retarded Children, has been published by 
the University of Illinois Press. It includes 
detailed case studies of all the children 
involved and comparison with control and 
contrast groups. 


Speak for Teacher Education 


A speakers bureau has been organized 
by the Illinois Association for Student 
Teaching. It is composed of educators who 
will accept engagements to speak on 
teacher education topics; their special 
function is to acquaint the people of Illinois 
with the purposes and functions of student 
teaching. The speakers should be of in- 
terest to community clubs, PTAs, and other 
educational and civic groups. They expect 
only travel expenses. 

The IAST has published a pamphlet, 
“The Speakers Bureau,” which lists the 
speakers, biographical information, and the 
topics they mill consider; it is available 
from Ethel Stein, supervising teacher at 
Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

Officers of IAST are Ethel Macintyre 
of the National College of Education, 
president; Lorene Ziegler of Eastern Illinois 
University, vice-president; and Sister M. 
Maristella of Rosary College, secretary- 
treasurer. , 


Teachers Wanted Overseas 


Experienced teachers with master’s de- 
grees in such fields as economics, physics, 
chemistry, sociology, _ political 
library science, English, etc., are needed 
by newly created countries in the Middle 
and Far East for positions in provincial 
colleges. They may be English-speaking. 

The salary will cover cost of housing 
and subsistence only. American dollars will 
be provided by International Voluntary 
Services for transportation, insurance, inci- 
dental expenses, etc. A minimum two-year 
contract is offered. Preference will be 
given to husband and wife candidates or 
to unmarried men and women. 

Modern American comforts are not avail- 
able. Candidates must have the “dedica- 
tion of a missionary,” but no propa- 
gandizing is permitted. For an application 
form, write to International Voluntary 
Services, 1930 Columbia Road NW, Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 
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Programs on Russia 


A 35-minute filn 
slides is the basis { 


receded by colored 
programs on Russia 
prepared by Murra Miller. director of 
audio-visual education at Illinois State 
Normal University, ) toured Soviet edu- 
cational institutions August. For a fee 
Mr. Miller will give programs of from 40 
to 90 minutes to groups in central or north- 
ern Illinois. : 

His lecture is oriented toward schools 
and emphasizes the necessity for more 
effort for education—and for doing it in our 
own way, rather thar copying Russia. He 
has some unusual pictures taken in Russian 
homes and schools and many school books, 
posters, etc. 

Mr. Miller also has materials for talks 
on a tour through four major cities of the 
USSR or on Uzbekistan. 


Placement Service for Nurses 


School nurses are in short supply state- 
wide, but the Illinois Nurses Association 


placement and counseling service is helping | 


school boards and principals locate qual- 
ified personnel. The service, which aids 
both nurse and employer without fee to 
either, has now listed its 12,000th job. 

Each year the service lists 800 to 1000 
new jobs in every field of nursing. Since 
it began in 1946, the service has compiled 
the professional records of more than 7400 
nurses; it reaches throughout the state, 
and, through a national referral system, 
across the nation as well. 

Further information on the service is 
available from Miss Beatrice Fisk, Program 
Director, PC and PS, Illinois Nurses As- 
sociation, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 2. 


Translated Soviet Journals 


American scientists interested in keep- 
ing up with Soviet research on crystals 
and stars now have available complete 
translations of Russia’s most authoritative 
journals on astronomy and crystallography. 
The American Institute of Physics has an- 
nounced publication of Soviet Physics— 
Crystallography, in cooperation with the 
American Crystallographic Association, and 
Soviet Astronomy—AJ, in cooperation with 
the American Astronomical Society. (The 
“AT” stands for Astronomical Journal, as 
published by the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR.) 

The two bi-monthly journals bring t 
six the translated Soviet journals pub- 
lished by AIP with support 
National Science Foundation 


from the 


Facing Life's Problems 


Study of the literature of all nations can 
help high-school students “face their space- 
age and bomb-controlled world,” said 
Emma Mae Leonh Jacksonville High 
School English teacher, at an October 
conference for teachers of English. It was 
conducted by the U! College of Education; 
department of Engli Division of Univer- 
sity Extension; and Illinois Association 
of Teachers of Enclish, of which Miss 








TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Ter- 
ritory of Guam starting August 24, 1959, 
are invited to apply immediately. Enroll- 
ment approximately 13,500 in the public 
school system, which includes a two-year 
college. Two high schools. Teaching posi- 
tions open at all levels. Several openings 
in supervision and in administration 





QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree ond 
valid teaching certificate in subjects or 
grades you wish to teach. Preference given 
to those with teaching experience. Higher 
level positions require additional educo- 
tion and experience. All secondary school 
teachers must meet North-Central require 
ments. 


CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year contract 
Furnished housing provided at reasonable 
rates. Transportation to and from place of 
recruitment and shipment of some house- 
hold goods provided at government ex- 
pense. Passport, Navy Clearance, and 
health certificate necessary for entry to 
Guam. 


ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Employment on 
Guam offers opportunity for Round-the- 
World travel at extremely low cost 


For further information and application 
forms write: 


(regular U.S. Air Mail 
Mr. John R. Trace 
Director of Education 
Government of Guom 
Aganc, Guom, M.! 




















Tour 


Organizers 
Wanted 


60UPr 


Experience unnecessary, ap- 
plicants must be responsible, 
mature and with personality; 
capable of leadership. Write 
for details of cooperative plan 
whereby, with local travel 
agent, we help you organize 
small groups and you travel 
free. Apply 

LANSEAIR TRAVEL 

DEPT. TO-2 
1026 — 17th St. N.W 
Washington 6, D.C 
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12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 





CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet Ne. 38-E 























EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy pro- 
gram. 


With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, dep. 
June 3, June 10, July 3. $1245 


STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 d. 13 countries; " 
June 10, June 28... sit ‘ sioss 
With trans-Atlantic air passage: 

GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 63 days, |7 countries; =. 
[ ( £ . i = — 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 countries; dep. 
June 20, June 27 ssieiboniiaal oman 
Britain, Scandinavia, ltaly in ail itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotels 
and meals; si eing and entertainment; prices 
absolutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted 

roug! > 


throughout 


pose EUROPE 
“Sightseeing with Insight” 
Gibraltar — Italy —Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Luxem- 
burg — Belgium — Holland — England 
(Scotland Optional). 7th year — Uni- 
versity sponsored — professionally | 
planned — students — teachers — inter- 
ested adults — June 24 to Aug. 25. Lux- 
ury ships .. . $1395 — air. . . $105 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 

: MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD | 
: ord 7, Ohio ~~nmen 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


lisher who offers authors earl 


a St subjects welcomed. 
; Tay is” Inc. 
Atten. MR. 489 AVE. 

17, N. Y¥. 
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ical fears of atomic destruction, Miss Leon- 
hard said. “We must convince them that 
being afraid brings defeat, that wholesome 
courage wins a victory. 

“How can we do this? One way .. . is 


| to help them re-define the values, the 


‘great words,’ the moral and spiritual val- 
ues, the universal truths,” she said. 

“I feel that it is through . . . literary 
productions of all peoples which have dealt 
realistically with the same timeless prob- 
lems of man . . . that we can help our 
students to face their life problems.” 

“These bits of world literature can show 


| that victorious man has recognized some- 


thing greater than himself, that the truly 
successful person is one who knows the 
difference between good and evil, who sets 


la goal that will bring him a better life, 


and who works toward that goal in an 
honorable way.” 

Other new officers elected at the IATE 
business meeting were Florence Cook of 


| Shabbona, vice-president; Dr. Harris Wil- 


son of the UI English department, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Helen Ellis of Rochelle, 
secretary. 


Report on Handwriting 

Handwriting is no longer the mark of 
an educated person, according to the 
Handwriting Foundation. 

A report on the largest handwriting re- 
search project ever conducted was present- 
ed at a meeting of the foundation. Hand- 
writing samples from 135,000 elementary 
students from every state had been ana- 
lyzed. It was found that college student 
and adult handwriting is not as good as the 
average youngster’s. 

Poorly written exam papers result in 
lower grades, and illegible sales slips and 
letters cause tremendous business losses, 
it was pointed out. 


Art Educators Locate at NEA 

The National Art Education Association, 
with a membership of 5000 art teachers 
and supervisors, becomes the 21st depart- 
ment to establish headquarters at the NEA 
Center in Washington. (Nine departments 
are located elsewhere.) The association, 
officially a department since 1933, has car- 
ried on its work through its elected officers 
wherever their homes happened to be. 
With the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters, NAEA officers have appointed a 
full-time executive secretary, Ralph G. 
Beelke, who was art specialist in the US 
Office of Education. 


Teens Want the Straight Story 
Are steady doses of baton twirling and 
ular songs the proper medicine for stu- 
Sent when in high-school music classes? 
According to a Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity faculty musician, teen-agers seem 
to favor strict fundamentals over activities 
planned to amuse or “adjust” them. Dr. 
Robert Forman conducted a survey of 1047 
high-school students in the Carbondale 
area, attempting to find out what they 
thought of their school music programs and 
what they believed an “ideal” program 
should be like. 
They ranked the top five goals as: 


teaching students to play instruments; 
teaching fundamentals; giving special at- 
tention to talented students; teaching stu- 
dents how to sing; and providing programs 
for the community. 

The least significant considerations in 
music education, they said, should be: 
providing a financially self-supporting 
music program; teaching appreciation of 
“coordination and timing needed in good 
baton twirling”; teaching songs which will 
be sung years later; discussing examples 
set by disc jockeys and jazz music pro- 
grams; and “making other school subjects 
more meaningful.” 


Historical Collection 


More than 120 original letters, articles, 
and pallens: to 8 manuscripts by 
Sir Charles Blagden, Louis Pasteur, and 
Sir Isaac Newton—have been presented to 
Illinois Institute of Technology by Philip 
D. Sang, vice-president of the Goldenrod 
Ice Cream Co. and alumnus of IIT. 

Max Preuss’ map log of a flight of the 
ill-fated dirigible, “Hindenburg,” is one of 
the items in the collection. Blagden’s 
manuscript describes research on hydro- 
phobia, and Pasteur’s writings include 
crystallography studies done when he was 
25 years old. 

A letter by Thomas Edison to the presi- 
dent of Brazil describes his search for a 
vegetable fiber which would aid in perfect- 
ing the electric light bulb. Some of the 
other letters were written by Henry Besse- 
mer, Robert Bunsen, Marie and Pierre 
Curie, Charles Darwin, Alexandre Eiffel, 
Cyrus Field, Thomas Huxley, Samuel 
Morse, James Watt, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Sigmund Freud, and Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. 

The oldest document is a 1771 letter 
from Carl Linneaus. A typed letter from 
Albert Einstein dated 1953 receives con- 
gratulations for his stand in the Rosenberg 
case and denounces the Stalinistic philoso- 
phy. Parts of the collection are on public 
exhibit from 8:15 a.m. to 8 p.m. weekdays 
at the IIT Library, 3445 South Federal 
Street, Chicago. 


Patrol Enrollment Increases 


Illinois is among 16 states to be recog- 
nized for the excellence of its safety patrol 
program. Some 770,000 boys and girls, an 
all-time record number, are serving this 
year as members of school safety patrols 
throughout the nation, the American Auto- 
mobile Association reported. Illinois was 
third with 49,078 pte. wee in 1210 schools. 

Frederick T. McGuire, newly elected 
AAA _—_- said that, while the in- 
creased enrollment is encouraging, the fig- 
ure still falls short of the 1,270,000 goal 
believed necessary for a completely effec- 
tive patrol program. This is based on a 
quota of one patrol member on duty for 
every 25 students. 

“The value of the school safety patrols 
has been demonstrated beyond question,” 
Mr. McGuire said. “For pont x since 
1922, the first year of the patrols, the 
traffic death rate of school-age children 
has been cut in half, while the death rate 
of other age groups has just about 
doubled.” 
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These are announcements by the manufac- 
turers of new products which we believe will 
be of interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these producta in your 
locality, write to ILtinors Epucation and your 
request for further information will be for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 

Trayvac is a built-in vacuum inlet for 
chalkboard trays. It promises to banish 
chalk dust and assures better visibility, due 
to dry-cleaned chalkboards. Trayvac can 
be installed on chalkboards in buildings 
equipped with a central vacuum system. 
All that is required are flat chalk trays to 
which inlet valves can be connected. For 
buildings not equipped with a central 
vacuum system, the manufacturer will 
make specific recommendations. 

Seven-In-One Standards will let you 
set up a complete athletic field, recreation 
area, or gymnasium in minutes—indoors or 
outdoors. Complete unit includes two bases 
with spike attachments, six uprights with 
allen screws to keep them rigid, four fric- 
tional non-slip collars, two anchor pins 
with nylon guy ropes, heavy canvas 
carrying case, base carrier straps, two re- 
volving top bearings, with other attach- 
ments optional at low cost. Badminton, 
volley ball, tetherball, and sponge ball are 
among the games children of all ages may 
play with Seven-in-One. 

All-American Athletic Glasses are de- 
signed to provide the ultimate in eye 
protection without interfering with per- 
formance—even in roughest play. Some of 
the special features are expandable, ad- 
justable headband; shock-absorbent rub- 
ber nose piece; extra deep eye-wire chan- 


nel to hold lenses securely; streamlined 
ends to protect other players; and con- 
toured lenses to fit the face. Consult your 
doctor. 

Illustrated Manuscript Wall Charts are 
attractive daily reminders to the children 
of how to form eac!: letter—capital and 
small—and numerals. Size, 5% in. deep 
x 11 in. wide. Cost, $2 for set of 13 letter 
and two number charts. 

The Magic of Music and The Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra are new record sets 
which parents and teachers can use to help 
children learn and appreciate music. Each 
set contains two 10-inch long-playing 
records, an illustrated manual, and a quiz 
game. “The Magic of Music” 
sical selections—presented and narrated 
by Milton Cross in terms a child can un- 
derstand—to help promote “a lasting ap- 
preciation for the magical qualities of 
fine music.” In the other set the various 
“families” are presented, and a descrip- 
tion and short solo passage are given for 
each instrument. In the quiz game, chil- 
dren must identify each instrument from 
hearing a passage. Each set is $4.95. 

Tack-N-Taker is ideal for fastening 
papers to bulletin boards and other jobs 
commonly done with tacks, staples, tape, 
etc. The four-inch tubular device stores 
its own ring-shaped tacks, with three tiny 
prongs. A slight push on the barrel inserts 
the tacks aun: after a minor adjust- 
ment, the same handy instrument removes 
the tacks, which are then right in place 
and ready to be used again. The Tack-N- 
Taker with 100 tacks is $5.95. 


uses cClas- 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 5 p.m., Oct. 24, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; direc- 
tors William A. Watters, Audra May Pence, 
Walter Albertson, Goebel Patton, Edith 
Rosenstiel; staff members Irving F. Pear- 
son and Wilfred J. Goreham. 

Business: The board amended and ap- 
proved the minutes of the meeting of Oct. 
3 and 4; received reports from President 
Stapp and chairmen of the governing com- 
mittees; received Dr. Carrington’s report 
on the May TEPS conference; and received 
the minutes of the Oct. 4 meeting of divi- 
sion presidents with the IEA board of di- 
rectors. 

The board appointed Dr. D. V. Dawald 
as the representative of the Illinois As- 
sociation for Teacher Education in Private 
Colleges on the Illinois TEPS Commission 

Mr. Pearson reported that Dr. Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, would be the speaker at the IEA 
Annual Banquet; that Dean Robert Hamil- 
ton of the University of Wyoming College 
of Law and Lester Grimm would speak at 
the last business session of the Annual 
Meeting; and that Mrs. Edna Siebert had 
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accepted the invitation to serve as parlia- 
mentarian at the Annual Meeting 

The board received a report on other 
plans for the Annual Meeting, including 
the following meetings: Saturday, Dec 
27, 1:30 p.m.: association membership 
and finance committee, public relations 
committee, and legislative committee: 
Sunday, Dec. 28, 12:30 p.m.: division 
presidents—Katherine Stapp, chairman 

The board amended and approved the 
statement of “Procedures for Chartering 
Local Education Associations by TEA,” as 
submitted by the subcommittee on profes- 
sional organizations of the committee on 
professional and public relations, said 
procedures to be explained to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the Annual Meeting 

The board appro 1 a series of minor 
clarifying amendments to the IEA consti- 
tution and by-laws, for submission to the 
Representative Assembly for action. 

Mr. Pearson, M Brown, and Mr 
Grimm, with Way Stoneking as an 
alternate, are to represent the IEA at the 
meeting of the statewide legislative action 
council meeting Noy. 12 

Mr. Pearson rep ed the printing of 
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7 CURRICULUM DIRECTOR 
PRAISES AMERICANA 
TEACHING AIDS 


“Our metropolitan and area 
teachers find the ‘Chronicles of 
Americana’ particularly useful 
because of their tremendous sup- 
plementary value. They fill a gap 
between difficult or impossible to 
get original materials and text 
book sources which fail to give 
the motivation and do not have 
the Chronicles’ wealth of color.” 
* 
DOCUMENTS OF FREEDOM— 
THEIR PLACE IN OUR LIVES 


THE CIVIL WAR AT A GLANCE 
THE AMERICAN REALM— 
HOW OUR COUNTRY GREW 
THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
EARLY RAILS—AMERICAN PIONEERING 
THEY CALLED THE LAND “OUISCONSIN” 
HERE'S WHAT “CORPORATION” MEANS 
OUR ECONOMIC HERITAGE— 
AMERICA'S SUCCESS STORY 
GREAT PRESIDENTS—WHAT MADE THEM 
OUTSTANDING 


Edited by Paul F. Sharp, Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
nine Cheese 
Write 


Americana School Division 
2038 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 





4 MADISON 10, WISCONSIN a 














FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS AND BUSES 


Homes, business establishments, 
autos, hospitals, etc. 

Deodorizes, Absorbs and Perfumes 
—Vomited Material, Cat and Dog 
Ordure and Other Foul Odors. 
Muf-O-Dor is a granular nontoxic 
product which is sprinkled on and 
sweeps quickly and easily. 
Muf-O-Dor overcomes odors and 
refreshes air to flower fragrance. 
Price—12 quarts—$7.80 Postpaid 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Muf-O-Dor 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Gillespie-Eagarville, Ill. 

















TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 
a ADMINISTRATORS 
Ay el 
Apply now for your own sel f-betterment. 
CHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Owned by + a. ~ teachers) 
4626 Kicherend Cleveland 24, Ohie 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 
Leck Drawer No. 336 Paris, Iilinois 























Teacuers! For Your 
CHRISTMAS VACATIONS 


——Fty to MEXICO with 
Dec. 21 te Jan. 

Ab of your expenses inctuds 
Group limited to 


RL. AXCO” SUMMER SCH SCHOOL 
Wichita 


and folder: 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 38th 
0 too pasttien in the Midwort " West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 








FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS | 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, lines 





TRAVEL RIGHT — 


Check choice and mail today 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe 
2. Collegiate Tours to-—Surepe CO U.S.A. 0 
3. 


() 


For World-Wide Travel 5) Specity Wishes ’ Write 
_— ARNOLD TOURS 2,,.0""7,.5" — 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALAR 


'Y SCHEDULE 
$4350 te $8350—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full information Write 
COs © eas 

228 N. LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


We'll see the usual - N. Africa on lavia, 
Cxechoslovakia, Bertin 
low- . diffe for AY young In 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. 

Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks—3 age 


ege groups 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequole (Box S$) - 


























Don't Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never so 
great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools as can 
be found im all of the U.S.A 


Don't put ft off—write us today. 


may A TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson B Chicago 4, Iilinois 
, = N.A.T.A. 














TUT MeL ae 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you uw 
Noble's “HANDWRITING MADE EASY” —$2.50 
Write today for FREE CATALOG IE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, a 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y 





‘Only $309.00 from Chicago | 
included 


| 





25,000 copies of the Joint Committee 
(ICPT, IASB, IEA) pamphlet, Financing 
Illinois Schools—with 11,000 of these bein 
distributed by the IEA. He also report 
that the survivor benefit bill was being 
drawn, and that the outlook for its passage 
and becoming law was encouraging. 

Mr. Pearson was assigned the responsi- 
bility of securing a person to represent 
the IEA on the visitation team of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education for the purpose of evaluating 
the teacher-education program of Wheaton 
College, the visitation to be Dec. 1 to 3 


The board considered the need for pos- 
sible reorganization of the Illinois Teach- 
ers Reading Circle board in order to in- 
clude classroom teachers and _ school 
principals. It approved the purchase of a 
new mimeograph, two typewriters, and a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter machine and a 
postal scale. 

Miss Stapp, Helen Ryan, and Mr. Pear- 
son are to determine the NEA membership 
goal for the current year. 

Adjournment was at 12:25 a.m., Oct. 25. 

W. J. Gorenam 
Acting Secretary 


Yous ft the cling 


The material listed below ia intended only for 
teachers or other adults who work with chil- 
dren. Our advertisers efer not to send these 
particular itema to children. Use the coupon in 
each issue as quickly az possible to keep up to 
date with the newest material now awaiting 
your request. 


63. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four 12-country tours to Europe for sum- 


mer, 1959. It has 20 pages and is well 


| illustrated. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 


Pasedena, California | 


64. The Traveler's Friend is a 28-page, 
purse-size booklet of tips for the traveler 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 


changes all over the werld; equivalents in 


weights and measures; space for itinerary 
and record of expenses; and suggestions 
on gratuities. (The First National City 
Bank of New York) 

9. Folder lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for students 
and teachers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 
countries and are priced from $1025 to 
$1295. (Dittmann Travel Organization) 

27. Posture Posters—a set of five—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to illus- 
trate the principles of healthful posture. 


(American Seating Co.) 


29. Army Occupations and You is a 


| well-indexed, 312-page handbook of the 


Army’s 10 occupational areas, with related 
civilian jobs. Designed to help young peo- 
ple plan their careers. Intended for refer- 
ence and guidance counseling work. (De- 


Denmark, and | jossv'4. | partment of the Army) 


30. Military Guidance in Secondary 


Schools is written especially for principals 
guidance counselors, coaches, and teach- 
ers. A source book of ideas and suggestions 
which will assist in tailor-making the mili- 
tary guidance program in the light of stu- 
dent needs and local resources. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 
33. Brochure 


outlines the assistance 


available to persons who have written or 
are considering writing a manuscript and 
who wish to know how to go about hav- 


ing it published. 
lishers) 


(Greenwich Book Pub- 


36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour, summer, 1959. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American history from 
1620 to 1860. University credit. Also 
folder on Collegiate Tours to Europe. In- 
dicate which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy to a teacher. (Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer, 1959. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

50. Special Agent—a 16-page, comic- 
style narrative on railroad iin activities 
in protecting lives and property and pro- 
moting safety. Thirty copies per teacher, 
with one study plan. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the 
one copy is available. 
63. 64. 9. 
36. 


where more than 


39. 


Name 

Subject... 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City - 
Enrollment: Boys - 
Available only 





USE THIS COUPON 


numbers 


27. 


in ‘the United States of America 


Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only 
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enclosed for each 
29. 30. 33. 
49. 50. 
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Driver Training 


Understanding Your Car, Samuel C. Beeler. 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 128 pages. 
Price, $1.60. 

Although written for anyone who wants to be- 
come better acquainted with his automobile and 
the aspects of owning and maintaining it, this 
book is appropriate as a driver education text 
or for supplemental material. Extensive infor- 
mation, instructions, illustrations, questions, and 
discussion subjects on the care and operation of 
a car comprise the major part of the book. A 
chapter of “general information” includes dis- 
cussions of taxes, insurance, etc. 

The New Let's Drive Right, Maxwell Halsey. 
Seott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pages. 
Price, $3. 

The main units of this driver-education text 
concern attitudes, judgment, driving situations, 
and mechanics. Projects, problems, or questions 
following each chapter provide opportunities for 
exploring driving situations. There are sections 
on buying a car and other more personal as- 
pects. Accompanying the text are tips for adapt- 
ing it to various lengths of courses, answer key, 
lesson plans, teacher's manual, tests, guides for 
practice driving, and reseurce materials guide. 

Practice Driving Check List. American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G Street NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Samples free. 

On a 4 in. x 6 in. card are lists of procedures 
on which the driver-education student must be 
checked. Use of a card for each student will 
help the teacher know at a glance the student's 
progress. 


Economics 


How Can America Stay Prosperous?, Maxwell! 
S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16; 1958. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 20 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a short, interesting discussion of 
depression, recession, and the national economy. 
It considers causes and effects, popular reaction, 
“weapons” the government can use to stabilize 
the economy, taxes, recovery, etc. 

Annotated Bibliography of Materials in Eco- 
nomic Education, 1958. Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 West 46th Street, New York 
36. Paper. 41 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Free and inexpensive materials for kinder- 
garten through college. Included are pamphlets, 
filmstrips, charts, maps, research studies, an- 
nual reports, ete. Titles are arranged according 
to topic and grade level. 


Foreign Languages 

Modern Foreign Languages in the High School, 
edited by Marjorie C. Johnston. Superintendent 
of Documents, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 
166 pages. Price, $1. 

Consists of reports and summaries from a 
conference on modern foreign languages in 
high schools and how they may be redesigned to 
serve better the national need. Information on 
teacher preparation, qualifications, and profes- 
sional growth is included. 

New First-Year French, Kathryn O’Brien and 
Marie Stella Lafrance. Ginn and Co., 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; 1958. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 518 pages. Price, $4.40. 

Emphasis on oral work begins with the first 
lesson. A number of exercises are provided with 
each lesson, and review lessons are appropriately 
placed. There are five geographical “feature 
stories” scattered throughout this high-school 
text. 


Homemaking 


Homemaking Education Programs for Adults. 
Superintendent of Documents, US Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; Paper. 
62 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This booklet is for those who are responsible 
for developing and operating programs of adult 
education concerned with home and family liv- 
ing. It considers purposes, planning, methods, 
evaluation of program, administrator's view- 
point, and preparation of teachers. 

Money Management: Your Health and Recrea- 
tion Dollar. Money Management Institute, 
Household Finance Corporation, Prudential 


December, 1958 


Cument; Faliations 


Plaza, Chicago 1; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 36 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Emphasis is placed on maintaining the best 
possible health and obtaining the greatest en- 
joyment and satifaction from leisure-time 
activities. Ideas are given on how to plan for 
costs of recreation, including vacations. Pub- 
lic health facilities, insurance, etc., are described. 


Mathematics 


The New Mathematics, Irving Adler. The 
John Day Co., 210 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 1968. Cloth. Illustrated. 187 pages. Price, 
$3.75. 

Designed for any reader who has studied 
algebra and plane geometry and wants to 
understand about “new” and advanced math. 
Mr. Adler traces the steps by which our numbers 
system has grown in order to show the familiar 
origin of unfamiliar concepts and terms. To help 
the reader grasp new concepts and methods, he 
supplies quizzes and a summary of definitions. 
The book should help secondary math teachers 
gain new insights and enrich eurriculum. 

Games Make Arithmetic Fun, John F. Dean, 
Box 211, Newport Beach, Calif.; 1958. Paper. 
40 pages. Price, $1. 

More than 70 games, for grades one through 
six, are described, including purpose of the 
activity and materials and length of time 
needed. The entire class can participate in these 
games, which are arranged under the headings 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
and Fractions. 


Reading 


A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading, 
Nancy Larrick. Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20; 1958. Paper. Dlustrated. 
258 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Many situations are described by which en- 
couragement and home influences can help the 
child learn good reading habits. “How Reading 
Is Taught in School” is one topic. Book and 
magazine lists compose 45 pages. Books, pam- 
phiets, and films for parents are suggested. A 
hardbound edition is available for $2.95 from 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 


Cabin For 
The Viking Press, 625 
York 22; 1968. Cloth 
Price, $2.50. 

The author calls this ber “primer for young 
hunters” (ages 6 to 10). The boys in the story 
(her sons in real life) are not old enough to 
hunt, but they go with their grandfather to his 
eabin and learn about guns and how to be a 
good, sensible hunter. Mrs. Warner's outstanding 
art work makes the book even more fascinating 


Science 
It's Time for Better Plementary School Sci- 
ence. National Science Teachers Association, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 
1968. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, $1; 
quantity rates. 

Not a “handbook for 
print for a crash progr 
exploratory conference on strengthening ele- 
mentary science programs. The conference was 
conducted by NSTA, with a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The bulletin tells 
suggestions and tested «xperiences in five areas: 
characteristics of a good program, improve- 
ment of curriculum an instruction, selection of 
materials, helpful experiences for teachers, and 
their pre-service educa 

Teachi Contemporary Science Events. Bu- 
reau of Information, Science Digest, 200 East 
Ontario, Chicago 11; 58. Paper. 15 pages. 
Free. Send requests to en Carpenter, in care 
of the publisher. 

Seme tips on how a why 


Ducks, Edythe Records Warner 
Madison Avenue, New 
Illustrated. 23 pages 


teachers,” or a “blue- 
m,” but a report of an 





periodicals (es- 


pecially Science Digest) can be used to enrich 
the science curriculum. 

The Young Scientist (Second Edition), Mait- 
land P. Simmons. Exposition Press, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16; 1958. Cloth 
Illustrated. 164 pages. Price, $3. 

Intended for a textbook or as a supplement 
to any ninth-grade general science text. It is 
composed of some 30 activities, each introduced 
with questions about the principles involved 
and including directions, as well as questions 
for observation and interpretation. These “cre- 
ative science activities” are classified under sub- 
jects from air to anima! life. 

Sponsor Handbook for 1959. Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C.; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 
$1. 

One copy is distributed free to each sponsor 
of member clubs of SCA. There are setions on 
science fairs, student and group projects, schol- 
arships, free and inexpensive materials, dis- 
covering scientific talent. 


Secondary Education 


The High School Principal and Staff Plan 
for Program Improvement, Paul M. Mitchum 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27; 1958. Paper 
103 pages. Priee, $1.25 

One in the Secondary School Administration 
Series, this booklet discusses conditions, leader- 
ship, and planning necessary for curriculum 
study projects in secondary schools. One chapter 
considers including parents in curriculum plan- 
ning. 

The High School in a New Era, edited by 
Francis S. Chase and Harold A. Anderson 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37; 1958. Cloth. 465 pages Price, 
$5.75. 

Compiled as a result of the conference on 
The American High School: Challenge of the 
New Era, sponsored last fall by the University 
of Chieago and the National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools. The book presents the views 
of 38 prominent educators and laymen—partici- 
pants in the conference-—-on high schools, the 
challenges they face, and their capacity for 
meeting new demands 


Miscellaneous 


The World's Greatest 
Adams, 219 Ninth Avenue 
Tenn.; 1958. Paper. Illustrated 
$1.45. 

An unusual booklet which tells many histori- 
cal stories about money, its origins, something 
of its part in our economic system, and other 
interesting items. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and Li- 
brary. Educational Record Sales, 153 Chambers 
Street, New York 7: 1958. Paper. 36 pages 
Free. 

Records from major companies are distributed 
through this center. Included are records for 
kindergarten through grade nine, arranged ac 
cording to grades and subject areas, including 
recognition, folk songs, Christmas 


Ruby Lee 
Nashville 
Price 


Traveler, 
North, 
63 pages 


instrument 
songs, ete 
Schoolhouse. 
Avenue, New York 20 
271 pages. Price, $10 
The Aluminum Company of America financed 
the research, preparation, and printing of this 
attractive book through public service 
three years were spent surveying schoo! 
Intended for lay groups planning 
stresses “quality of construction, 
Four main sections concern ap- 
proach, action, environment, and results. There 
are excellent photos of school children, build- 
ings, and facilities and charts on various phases 
of construction 


Fifth 


lustrated 


Schuster, 630 


Cloth. I 


Simon and 
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very 
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Audio ond Viol 


Films 

Living Wilderness (Elementary and jun- 
ior high. 11 minutes, color. Produced by 
Louis R. Huber, Seattle, Wash.)—One of 
the few of America’s remaining wilderness 
areas, the Olympic National Park of north- 
western United States has 850,000 acres 
of scenic beauty and wildlife unique 
among our national preserves. The film 
opens as a ranger describes the area to 
some visiting students. We then follow 
other visitors as they travel by car and on 
foot to such areas as the Enchanted Valley 
und the mountains towering above it. 
Persendicular waterfalls tumbling from the 
heights, wild animals such as the Olympic 
elk, hot springs, and the rain forest pro- 
vide never-to-be-forgotten sights. 

Behind the Scenes at the Supermarket 
(Lower elementary. Black and white or 
color. Film Associates of California)—The 
manager of a large supermarket takes his 
son, Johnny, through the store to show him 
all the preparations necessary for opening 
hours. Johnny finds out how deliveries to 
the market are made; how fruits and vege- 
tables are cleaned and displayed; and how 
canned goods are brought from storage, 
stamped, and put on the shelves. Frozen 
foods and meats also require special 
handling as they are put in refrigerated 
cases for easy access to customers. Besides 
seeing how all the food is handled, Johnny 
learns about advertising and other office 
work. This film could well be used be- 
fore taking children on a school trip to a 
supermarket, in order to help them an- 
ticipate and understand the complexity of 
food merchandising. 


The Fair (Elementary. 14 minutes, 
color. Frith Films)—Nearly all children 
enjoy the entertainment and educational 
features of the county or state fair. This 
film shows how a fair is set up—the amuse- 
ment area and the educational displays. 
Many scenes were taken at the San Diego 
County Fair and feature the fruit, flower, 
and vegetable displays; the buildings for 
mining exhibits. foreign displays, and the 
fine arts. Also shown are stockmen pre- 
paring their animals for judging, actual 
stock events, and horse races. The film 
offers excellent possibilities for discussion 
in 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
or when working on projects related to 
community activities. 

Simple Plants: Bacteria (Senior high 
13% minutes, black and white or color 
Coronet Films)—The film explores the mi- 
croscopic world of bacteria, their struc- 
ture and behavior, and how they are im- 
portant to us. Time-lapse photomicrog- 
raphy is used to condense days of bacteria 
activity into a few minutes of film time. 
Art animation is helpful in teaching about 
the structure of these tiny animals, how 
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they eat and digest food, and how they 
multiply. We also learn why man, in or- 
der to exist, must be able to control the 
growth of bacteria—both harmful and 
beneficial. Considerable time is spent on 
the useful types—those responsible for 
nitrogen-fixing in plants, the enzymes 
needed for cheese production, and those 
which play an important role in the pro- 
duction of certain chemicals. 

Fuels—Their Nature and Use (Junior and 
senior high. 11 minutes, black and white 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—In colo- 
nial days fuel was used almost entirely 
for heating purposes, while today much of 
its energy is converted into other forms. 
Among our newer fuels are atomic energy 
and a “wide range of combustible liquids 
and solids.” This second edition of an 
earlier film, Fuels and Heat, shows how 
these organic materials have developed 
through millions of years of evolution 
Coal and petroleum are the most exten- 
sively used fuels in our country. Many by- 
products are derived from them—gasolin« 
and diesel oil, which produce most of the 
motive force for transportation systems 
Through animation and models, the film 
shows how energy is released in engines 
to provide propulsion. 


Recordings 

The Living Constitution of the United 
States, a long-play, high-fidelity record- 
ing (33% r.p.m.) released by Kaydan Rec- 
ords of Studio City, Calif., can be secured 
from audio-visual dealers. It is concerned 
with an interpretation of our federal Con- 
stitution and, of course, would be valuable 
as source material in civics classes—par- 
ticularly in Illinois, where students must 
pass an examination on our state and na- 
tional governments. The cost of this re- 
cording is $5. 





Calendar 


DECEMBER 

19 and 20—College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association; University of Illinois. 

26 to 30—Joint meeting, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, and Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Washington, D.C. 

28 to 30—IEA Annual Meeting; Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

28 to 30—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; New York City. 

29 to 3l—Joint meeting, Speech Associa- 
tion of America and American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association; Chicago. 

30 to Jan. 1—National Business Teachers 
Association; Palmer House, Chicago. 


JANUARY 

26 to 30—Annual Reading Institute; 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

26 to 28—National School Boards Associ- 
ation; San Francisco, Calif. 

29 to 31—Illinois Music Educators Associ- 
ation (in conjunction with Illinois All- 
State Music Activity); “University of 
Illinois 

FEBRUARY 

7—Illinois Schoolmasters Club; Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

7 to 11—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, NEA; Philadelphia. 

8 to 10—Dedication Days; NEA Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

12 to 14—American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, NEA; Chicago. 

12 to 14—United Business Education As- 
sociation, NEA; Chicago. 

14 to 18—American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA; Atlantic City, N.]J. 

28 to Mar. 4—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; Los Angeles. 

MARCH 

1 to 4—Association for Higher Education, 
NEA: Chicago. 

| to 5—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA; Cin- 
cInnati. 

9 to 14—National Art Education 
ation, NEA; New York City. 

17 and 18—University-School Relations 
Conference; University of Illinois. 

18 to 22—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA; Cleveland 

31 to April 4—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 
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Bob Cleland, Standard sales representative (left), and I. G. Smallegan, plant manager 


Would you like to be a salesman? 


Do you enjoy the thrill of selling against strong competition? Would you 
like to be in a field where opportunities are limitless? Many of America's 
most successful executives started as salesmen. They rose to their present 
heights because the bedrock of American business is competition and 
the bedrock of competition is selling. At Standard Oil, salesmen are given 
a sound background. They spend weeks as salaried sales trainees, learn 
ing the methods of successful selling. 


Dr. Omar Juveland, chemist in Standard's laboratories at Whiting, Indiana 


Would you like to be a scientist? 


Here is a field of constantly increasing importance, offering endless oppor- 
tunities. In the last 10 years alone, Standard Oil Company and affiliates 
have added or rebuilt 20 laboratories. And the number of scientists has 
been more than doubled. Standard scientists are widely known for inven- 
tions and discoveries that benefited car owners, industry and 
national oil conservation. They often help on scientific projects of high- 
est importance to national security, such as atomic research. 
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If you had your choice now, 


HAT KIND OF CAREER WOULD YOU LIKE? 


Nugent T. Brasher (left) and Dearal W. Beddo 
geologists for Pan American Petroleum Corporation, a Standard affiliate 


Would you like to be an explorer? 


The search for oil is one that never ends. And with the world dependi 
more and more on oil, the search goes on at an ever-increasing tempo 
land and sea with complicated and costly equipment. Work such as t 
makes for exciting, adventurous careers at Standard Oil and its affiliat 
companies. And it is work that provides an extra measure of satisfacti 
for it is of utmost importance to the future of our country. 
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L. Van Paris Jr., Standard Oil dealer at South Bend, Indiana 


Would you like to be in business for yourself? 
inessmar If you do 
Many Sta 


businessmer 


Do you like the idea of being an independent bu 


service station business offers great pportunities ndard 


dealers for example, not oni uccesstful 


leaders, too, serving as may ilmen and in ot 


They will tell you that being in business for yourself 


Satisfaction and financial rewards idom equalled in oth 
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lard Oil are proud of the fact that most o 
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ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA 


In their work, the great minds range far beyond the 
mileposts reached by high school students. But in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, such men as Toynbee and 
Einstein write—according to instructions for con- 
tributors—“for readers of average intelligence and 
education.” These instructions are usually unneces- 
sary. For ever since Plato, most of our great minds 
have been great teachers—lifted from obscurity to 
fame by the ability to communicate clearly in the 
classroom or on the printed page. 

Thus, even with 41 Nobel Prize winners among 


its authorities, Encyclopaedia Britannica's general 
reading level is that of high school. Here the meeting 
with the great minds is a challenge that stimulates 
the growing mind. High school students respect this 
authority all the more because Encyclopaedia Britan- 
rica’s extensive coverage is kept up to date. Three 
to four million words are revised annually by leading 
scholars and experts in every field. 

For information prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 200MC. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica * 425 N. Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 





